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The Real Issue 


HIS may be, as has been said, the most important 
election for many decades (what election is not 
while it is going on?). It may be the duty of every citizen 
to record his vote. But the parties are making it un- 
commonly difficult to do so with an easy conscience. At 
the risk of incurring the deadly charge of intellectual 
superiority and of aloof indifference to the concerns of the 
practical world, the commentator on the sidelines has to 
confess that he finds it difficult to discern much real dis- 
cussion of real issues amid the flood of nonsense that is 
Poured out daily. 
issues of economic policy, which are evidently 
intended to-play the central role in the election, amply 
illustrate the point. The two major parties are gradually 
taking up more and more extreme positions. To listen to 
the Conservative orators and to read their press, one would 
imagine that there had never been an intervention by the 
State in economic affairs, in any country or in any age, 
Without irreparable disaster following in its train. And to 
to the Socialist propagandists, one would suppose 
rie Dever was, a business man who was efficient 
without being rapacious. Private enterprise public 
Ownership are being preached as mutually exclusive 
‘xtremes. On the i issue of controls, which 
is the immediate aspect of the wider subject, Lord Beaver- 
brook and his 5 are Iki ishi 


about the new heaven and new earth that would immedi- 
ately follow the removal of controls, while the Labour 
leaders, not to be outdone, paint the horrors of “ profiteer- 
ing,” in which they apparently include many varieties of 
ordinary, honest business. 

If either party, when voted into office, attempted to 
apply the policy it is now shouting on the hustings, the 
result could only be black ruin. It is a matter of the most 
obvious commonsense that, in this day and age, the best 
form of economic organisation for a complex industrial 
country lies somewhere between the extremes of Iaisser 
faire and bureaucracy, of full control and.no control. It 
is not that both the parties are wrong, but that both are 
right and ‘both have something to offer. There are in the 
world to-day two vital principles of economic action, the 
adventuring power of the individual and the organising 
power of the state, and if a democratic community is 
successfully to confront the complex problems of this 
puzzling age, it will need the maximum assistance that 


‘both principles can give. It will need all the energising 


force that individual initiative can provide, not only so 
that the occasional industrial genius may be given free 
rein, but also in order to secure that there is the 
widest possible dispersal of decision. Deciding is, after 
all, the most difficult thing a human being has to do; and 
if decisions are centralised, they are usually never taken at 
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all. No community can have a bottleneck of decision and 
remain efficient—or, for that matter, free—for very long. 
Sir John Anderson, in the wisest of the political broad- 
casts, had some effective words to say about the limited 
absorptive capacity of the state machine. 

But Sir John also said that “ there are certain activities 
’ hitherto wholly or largely in private hands, which may 
well require a large measure of public control.” This is, 
of course, a monumental understatement. In recent 
decades, the community has formulated in precise terms 
the demands that it makes of its economic system and has 
come to realise that untrammelled private enterprise alone 
will not provide all that is needed. No community is likely 
to put up either with the fluctuations in prosperity or 
with the gross inequalities of individual wealth that are 
the consequences of a system wholly free from control. 
Moreover, as these demands have been more and more 
articulately stated, there have also been great strides in 
social technology. The state has become both honest and 
efficient. No one, for example, can contemplate the record 
of the Ministry of Food in the present war and still 
believe that the state is wholly incompetent in economic 
affairs. The new demands made upon the economic system 
are matched by the new possibilities of meeting them. 

A democratic industrial community, aiming to preserve 
the essential liberty of the citizen and to assure a high 
and rising standard of material existence, must avail itself 
to the full of all the potential strength that lies in both 
principles, that of private enterprise and that of collective 
organisation. Nor does this mean that the two principles 
need to be watered down and counter-balanced, until free 
enterprise is controlled to a standstill and collective 
organisation is hamstrung by reservations. It is not a bit 
of each that we want, but a great deal more of both. The 
politicians and the economists ought by this time to 
be hard at work discovering ways in which the business 
man’s road can be made smoother and the power ‘of the 
state, with its resources of finance and compulsion, can 
be harnessed to the needs of economic policy. The social 
chemists should be at work exploring the possibilities of 
different compounds of the two basic elements in the 
same spirit of honest enquiry that inspires the industrial 
chemists in their exploration into the possible combina- 
tions of hydrogen and carbon. 


* 


These matters are not rehearsed here because there is 
any novelty in them. On the contrary, if it were not for 
the daily evidence from the hustings, one would have 
thought they were familiar commonplaces. But they 
receive no mention from the politicians, who are still 
apparently in the dark ages so far as modern economics is 

concerned. In thirty years time the present hullabaloo 
about private enterprise and public ownership will seem 
“as irrelevant to a modern society as the quarrels over the 
Occasional Conformity Bill that filled the politics of Queen 
Anne’s reign while larger matters were afoot. It will be 
possible to believe that politics and reality have some con- 
tact with each other when Labour candidates start prais- 
ing the business man and Conservatives have a good word 
to say for deliberate economic policy. Until then the 
one is compelled, not of his own choice, to stand 
There will be no necessity, even when that time comes, 
for the politicians to submit themselves to the discomforts 
of agreeing. There will be plenty to quarrel about. In- 
deed, what is here being argued is in no sense that flattest 
of bromides “all men of good will are really in agree- 
ment.” For there is a very real and important issue 
hidden behind these economic quarrels. What is particu- 
larly exasperating in the present spectacle is not that it is 
a sham fight, for if that were all one could smile tolerantly, 


but that it obscures the real battle for which the lines - 


ought to be forming. Even if every active politician would 
agree to recognise that, in any foreseeable future, a great 
deal of free private enterprise and a great deal of con- 
poorer sag on a be needed, it would still be 
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It is here that the issue lies. All would agree that th 
object should be to serve the common interest. But there 
are two quite different and largely incompatible doctrine; 
about how the common interest is to be served. One 
school would do it directly, by requiring the manager; 
of economic policy to regard only the interests of the 
community in the round and to be no respecters of par. 
ticular persons or groups. They would think of the 
national income if total, not of any constituents of it, 
and damage to the interests of particular groups would 
be recognised as part of the price to be paid—and to 
be settled generously—for the progress and security of 
the whole. The other school of thought would sce the 
generality as the confederation of a number of special 
groupings, and would seek by protecting the livelihood 
of each of these to serve the common purpose. If the word 
had not already been misappropriated for a wholly dif- 
ferent doctrine, the first might aptly be called Com. 
munism. The second doctrine is Particularism or Protec. 
tionism, and in these columns it has often been christened 
the New Feudalism. 

Most people, when faced with the choice as a matter 
of abstract principle, would doubtless prefer the first, 
But, when it comes to action, very many people follow 
the second. Both the major parties at the present moment 
are heavily committed to the New Feudalism. It was the 
very essence .of Conservative economic policy between 
1931 and the outbreak of the war and two of the high 


- priests of the cult sit in the Cabinet. And it is a central 


part of Trade Union doctrine that every group of workers 
has the right to defend its own standards and interests, 
and to exploit its own collective bargaining power, if need 
be against the community. In the debate on cartels in 
the House of Commons a fortnight ago, Mr Lyttelton 
made the point very clearly when he explained that 
restrictive practices 
are the natural protection which, on the one side, the 
employer makes against bankruptcy, and, on the other 
side, the trade union, or the worker, makes against the 
incidence of unemployment 
and when he challenged the Labour Party to say whether 
it was the mutual object of both parties to protect the 
consumer at all costs— 

Are we doing that, or does there, somewhere at the 
back of hon. members’ minds, enter the idea that it may 
be necessary to give some measure of protection to the 
producer and the workpeople whom he employs? 

To Mr Lyttelton the answers to his rhetorical questions 
seemed quite obvious. And so they are, for as much a 
concerns the trade associations and the trade unions, 
which dominate the two major parties. But they are not 
in the least obvious when it is a question of the general 
interests of the community, for the ideas so innocently 
expounded by Mr Lyttelton, and used in the defence of 
virtually every restrictive device known to the ingenuity 
of man, are the very negation of a policy of the common 
interest. 

_ This is the real issue of economic policy. If the state 
is to have a conscious policy, shall its aims be those of 
the New Feudalism or of the common welfare? The 
conscience of both the major parties is a little disturbed 
by the question, as is shown by their anxiety to blacken 
each other in the matter of cartels and restrictive prac- 
tices, but their organic interests pull them both together 
in the other direction. It is a tragedy that the other side 
of the question is not more powerfully organised. The 
issue is bound to emerge and when it does it wil! dom! 
nate the whole of British politics. But as the parties are 
now organised, it is kept below the surface, just as the 
slavery issue was suppressed for so many years, and with 
Whig and Democratic 
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Lord Wavell’s Plan 


ORD WAVELL’S offer to Indian political leaders, 

which is becoming known as the Wavell Plan, has 
lifted the future of India out of the list of major issues at 
the British general election. The length of his stay in 
this country had begun to cause misgiving lest it might 
mean disagreement between Viceroy and Cabinet. The 
subsequent relief testified to a general satisfaction that, as 
a first step, the Wavell Plan fairly reflected popular 
feeling in the country at large. Although it is probable 
that the offer would have been slower in coming were 
Britain not on the eve of a general election and were a 
caretaker Government not anxious to have the best case 
to put to the electors, yet it is in general true that the 
temptations of vote-catching have been resisted and that 
the Viceroy’s action was related at least as closely to the 
pattern of Indian politics as it was to those of an eve-of- 
election Britain. Nor are Britain and India ‘the only 
countries concerned. Indian independence has become a 
matter of international politics and, from this angle, the 
offer is doubly welcome as an earnest of Britain’s 
sincerity towards Indian independence and of its readi- 
ness, so often under suspicion, to maintain a reputation 
for liberalism as well as for strength. 

Against the Indian background, the Viceroy’s invitation 
comes in answer to a reiterated demand for a new initiative 
from the British Government. The Viceroy would have 
been within his rights in insisting that the next move 
should come from those who rejected the Cripps offer. 
But he has chosen the more magnanimous course. In brief, 
he has offered to reorganise. his Executive Council to 
include members representative of all the main com- 
munities—Moslems, Hindus, the Scheduled Castes, Sikhs 
and other special interests, No longer would three Members 
of the Council have to be British civil servants of long 
standing. In future, and until a new constitution is 
fashioned, only the Viceroy, who is to retain his overriding 
veto, and the Commander-in-Chief as War Member, would 
remain among an otherwise wholly Indian and represen- 
tative Government. 


A very real indication of the extent to which the Govern- 
ment is willing to hand over control, within the limits of 
the 1935 Act, is the proposed transfer of the External 
Affairs portfolio to an Indian Member. In recent months 
feeling has run high in the Legislature over the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the dispute with South Africa over 
anti-Indian discrimination in Natal and suspicion has 
attached more to the warmth of the Government’s concern 
for Indian prestige and welfare than to the practical details 
of its policy. Now an Indian Member responsible to a 
representative Council—which however will not yet be 
itself directly responsible to the Legislature—will handle 
- matters, assisted by fully accredited representatives 
abroad. 

_ The members of the new Council are to be party poli- 
tcians, But they are not to be directly nominated by the 
Parties, since the Viceroy is to choose them from lists 
submitted by political leaders. The only conditions 
imposed are that there shall be equal representation 
<: Moslems and “caste Hindus” and that 7 those 
sen are to pledge. themselves to co-operate in the war 
against Ja The offer is to be submitted to a round- 
table one of 
summoned to meet at Simla on July 25th and, to clear 
the way for a fresh start, the remaining eight members of 
the Congress Working Committee have been released. 
The proposals relate to government at the centre ; but it 
is hoped that one of the Eevpeoducts will be a resumption 
of responsible government under the 1935 Act in those 
Provinces where it was suspended by the resignation 
of Congress Ministries in 1939. 

The transitional nature of these has been 
emphasised both by the Viceroy and by Mr Amery. It is 
only by looking at them in this way that their place in 
the perspective of Indian political developmen 
truly appreciated, In sum, the Wavell Plan is an attempt 


political leaders which has been 


to get back to the road towards Dominion status from 
which Indian affairs have digressed since 1939. But the 
new proposals, like the Cripps offer of 1942, recognise 
that there can be no simple return to the conditions of 
1939. Too much has happened in the intervening years. 
In particular, the growth of the Pakistan movement has 
made it impossible to envisage a central government of 
all India elected by majority vote and if the implementation 
of Part II of the 1935 Act had not been made impossible 
by Congress’s withdrawal it would have been ruled out 
by the new attitude of the Moslems. 

The Wavell proposals are not, however, a mere repetition 
of the Cripps plan. For one thing, the external circum- 
stances are quite different. The Cripps offer was made— 
with over-anxious haste—in 1942, and there is now ro 
suspicion that Britain needs to buy India off with promises 
to protect herself against the Japanese. Since then, too, the 
ultramontane exposition of communal differences has led 
only to bitterness and frustration. Attempt after attempt 
to a solution has at last brought both sides closer to 
realising that concessions must be made if the common 
aim of independence is ever to be achieved. Thus, while 
the Cripps proposals tried to tempt Indian leaders over 
the transitional gap by fixing attention on a post-war con- 
stitution in which they did not wholly believe and on 
which in any case they did not agree, the Wavell Plan 
now concentrates on the transitional gap, leaving it to 
the leaders’ commonsense to see that it is the only 
possible stepping-stone towards their final objective, 
whatever that may be. The Cripps offer looked beyond 
the 1935 Act to a new constitution, the Wavell Plan makes 
the last extension of self-rule possible under the Act in 
the hope that this itself will lead smoothly to the first 
steps towards a new Act. This is firmly stated in the 
White Paper and by Mr Amery, The proposals plainly 
refuse to go further just because to do so would involve 
decisions giving bias to a new constitution. 

. 

Even so tentative a step as this, however, will not easily 
be taken. The prompt assembly of the Simla conference 
desired by Lord Wavell is still in doubt. Objections are 
being raised from both sides, On the success of its deliber- 
ations depends the success of the proposals and as an 
augury for willing co-operation at the conference table 
the frantic exchange of argumentative telegrams, though 
not unexpected, is also not particularly encouraging. The 
objections raised are not easy to understand in this 
country, The specious explanation that both sides may be 
out to build prestige by being “ difficult” is not entirely 
adequate. 

Mr Gandhi, in particular—though he disclaims official 
status in-Congress Party—is clearly disturbed by the 
Viceroy’s insistence, even in the interim arrangement, cn 
equal representation for Moslems and “ caste Hindus.” 
Mr Gandhi has objected that Congress is a political more 
than a religious organisation and that to fix the parity on 
a purely religious basis will stiffen the religious division 
of India and endanger the acknowledged goal of Indian 
unity. His argument would be more effective if there 
were any likelihood of Congress nominating Members 
not under the orders of the Working Committee which, 
where it is concerned with the issues of the religious 
communities, is primarily dominated by Hindu interests. 


The. term “caste Hindus,” in any case, caused no diffi- 


culties when used by the Sapru Reconciliation ‘Com- 
mittee, and the Viceroy has explained, reasonably 
enough, that the term intended no offence and referred 
merely to Hindus other than the Scheduled Castes, who 
would be separately represented. The general effect of 
Mr Gandhi’s succession of objections—to each of which 
the Viceroy has courteously replied while maintaining his 
determination to hold the conference without postpone- 
ment—is that he is feeling his way by means of minor 
objections to the Viceroy’s procedure, At any moment, 
however, any one of them might well be inflated to a 
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major obstacle for reasons which, in Britain, would seem Unquestionably, the smooth working of a joint Hindy. 
obscure. Both parties would prefer more definite assur- _ Moslem administration presents the greatest hope for , recove 
ances en the use of the Viceroy’s veto and on the final “ way out of India’s difficulties, Underlying every problem in the 
transfer of sovereign power, but the pressure to make the of Indian government, even the ticklish problem vote ; 
best of a firm offer which asks for no final commitment _ balancing political power between the communities, ther. Tee ¢ 
is still considerable. As leader of the minority party, Mr is to-day the desperate urgency of economic reconstruc. ere 
Jinnah must be influenced by the advantages offered him tion. The popular enthusiasm in India for a spedy Simo 
in equal representation, and can hardly hold out for post- industrial and agricultural development has been reflected es 
ponement once Congress objections are smoothed over. in the increasing attention which the present Executive th 

There have been, and are, two major questions of Indian Council, led by Lord Wavell, has given to economic fm 1% : 
policy before the British Government. Expressed with the matters. As plans of development from both private and ae 
over-simplification of brevity, they are, first, the method official sources have been made public and scrutinised, the rs 
of resolving the communal problem without destroying overriding advantages to be gained from political coherence Th: 
the unity of India ; and, secondly, the choice between to match the economic needs of the whole country have a 
waiting for Indian agreement on the outlines of a con- been increasingly appreciated. This is where an interim yee 
stitution and trying to hasten that agreement by exerting Government may serve a useful purpose, always provided declin 
third-party pressure, The Wavell plan gives a final answer it does not founder on supposed insults or lose contact a dyn 
to neither of these questions, but it gives indications of an with the sources of power and opinion whom it is sup. of lee 
attitude on both. The answer is more definite on the posed jointly to re t. By working together in a day. TP gavel 
second issue, Statements for the British Government both to-day harness Moslems and Hindus may, just conceivably, the it 
in London and in Delhi have strongly reaffirmed that the be persuaded to widen the limits of authority that ther WR ou 
Cripps offer is still open, insofar as it leaves the Indians communities will concede to an all-India government, he 
free to shape their own institutions, but the responsibility and to extend the representation of Moslems and other H¥ ooiy 
for doing so is very clearly placed on the political leaders, minorities to ensure the political peace on which the whole ade 
backed by the full consent of their communities. In the _ structure of government would rest. : sale 
present mood at least, there is clearly not going to be a If any such a result is, in the next few vital years, to aad ¢ 
British-suggested, still less a British-imposed, constitution, come even within the bounds of possibility, its gradual the p 

On the first question, the resolution of the communal devel t will demand more than considerable tact ming 
issue, any permanent decision is specifically disavowed. from the Viceroy and more luck than can fairly be expected. hoi 
But the proposal that, in the interim government, Moslems Unfortunately, mop yey and prejudices which have 
and caste Hindus shall be equally represented cannot be been conjured on all sides during the backsliding years 
wholly deprived of significance. It is a clear invitation to of war will not be easy to dissipate. Certainly there have 
the two largest communities to,see whether they cannot recently been signs of. a greater willingness among the It 
conduct the central affairs of India by mutual treaty, ona leaders of the communities to find an agreed solution. ‘ad 
basis of equality, between themselves ; it is an equally But extreme policies maintained with such apparently but : 
clear implication that those affairs cannot be managed by unshakable conviction are not going to be lightly unfe 
majority vote. discarded. an e 
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The Liberal Outlook - 


“War has always been fatal to Liberalism. . . . After 
every great war there is a period during which belli- 
gerent nations incline to divide into two extreme camps 
—roughly known as revolutionary and reactionary. In 
that temper Liberalism is at a disadvantage. That is 
why it is to-day at a discount throughout Europe.” 
HIS was how Mr Lloyd George explained the pro- 
gressive decline in the Liberal Een fortunes when, 

in 1933, seventeen years after the first riff between himself 
and Mr Asquith, he wrote his War Memoirs, Will history 
repeat itself? Will the second world war prove as catas- 
trophic for Liberalism as the first, and will it shatter the 
remaining nucleus of the once vital Liberal organisation? 
Or will Lloyd George’s judgment be disproved after this 
war by a recrudescence of Liberalism in Britain? No one 


could describe the present-day Labour party as revolu- 


tionary (in spite of Professor Harold Laski), or the 
Tory programme expounded, for instance, by Lord 
Woolton in his broadcast, as reactionary. Yet, by 
and large, it is likely that the electorate will interpret the 
coming election as a contest between Toryism and 
Socialism, What are the chances for a third party in this 
situation? 


The Liberal party is certainly making a bid—if not . 


exactly for power—at least for an increase in its Parlia- 
mentary representation, commensurate with the strength of 
liberal feeling in the country. Posters in one London con- 
stituency advertise the great “ Liberal Revival.” This is 
hardly good propaganda—it savours too much of artificial 
respiration or of a Seventh Day Adventist meeting. But it 
does indicate the aims and aspirations of Liberalism in 
1945, and the party is evidently determined to place its 
policy and its personalities before a wide public, even in 
constituencies where its chances of success are the most 
slender. There are now nearly 300 Liberal candidates in 
the field and the Liberal party, like its more powerful 
rivals, includes a high proportion of servicemen among 


The electorate is untried and untested, There is no way 
of gauging its reactions and its desires, beyond the general 
assumption that it has moved to the The leftward 
trend will certainly injure the Tories, but it may not auto- 
matically benefit Labour, and it is probable that the Radical 
elements of Liberal policy, typified by Sir William 
Beveridge’s campaigning phrase “A Liberal Party with a 
Radical programme ” will attract the young voters who 
have not formed any attachments. This is certainly 
the hope of the Liberal leaders. Lord Samuel, writing 0 
last month’s Liberal Magazine, said: 


An increasing number of people ... are coming 
forward to promote a Liberal revival. ... The need 


exists not only for a Conservative p and for a pro- 


party of non-Socialists—that is to say the Liberals. 


The present moment undoubtedly offers an opportunity 
for the Liberals to recapture lost ground. Their indepen- 
dence from dogmas and discipline, and the sporting instinct 
to give a fair chance to a group which has not been asso 
ciated with the mismanagement of the interwar ycats, 
should carry weight with many electors. 

On the other hand, it is equally likely that the prolonged 
Liberal impotence may detract from their chances, since 
it is obvious that they cannot at present hope to do mort 
than hold the balance between. the two major parties. The 
experience of two minority Labour Governments, in 1924 
and 1929, which had to depend on Liberal support for 
their proposals, was not particularly happy. Moreover; 
the record of British Liberalism between the wars is hardly 
calculated to inspire confidence in the party’s, preset 
strength oo Ft a never really recovered = the O16 
cessive uith-Lloyd George split in ! 
and the crushing defeat 2 the Atrditaae through Lloyd 
George’s agency, in the 1918 election. Though the reunion 
of the two groups on the issue of Free Trade versus Pro- 
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recovery was short-lived, and 116 of these seats were lost 
in the next year. Even in 1929, when the party’s popular 
yote reached its post-war peak, only 59 seats were won. 
The cleavage over the MacDonald Government in 1931, 
between the Samuel Liberals and the larger group of 
Simonites (Liberal Nationals) and the Lloyd George family 
group dealt another shattering blow to the party, and in 
the 1935 election, the anti-Government Liberals, includ- 
ing the Lloyd George group, secured only 21 seats in the 
new Parliament, against the Liberal Nationals’ 33. The 
strength of the two groups at the dissolution was 18 for 
the Sinclair Liberals and 26 for the Liberal Nationals. 

This historical digression is not intended in any way 
to prejudice the prospects for a Liberal recovery at the 
coming election, but merely to illustrate the progressive 
decline of a party which until the last war had been such 
a dynamic force in British politics, and to show the extent 
of leeway which it will now have to make up. The latest 
developments—the defection of Major Lloyd George and 
the impression, right or wrong, that Sir Archibald Sinclair 
would privately have preferred to remain with Mr Churchill 
—have not helped the unity of the party. It is, however, 
only fair to point out that Liberal M.P.s have more than 
made up in capacity what they lacked in numbers, And it 
isalso true that after the loss of members, both to the right 
and the left, in what might be termed an involuntary purge, 
the party should emerge in a healthier condition. The slim- 
ming process cannot continue indefinitely, The Liberals 
should now begin to put on weight again. 


* 


It seems reasonable to assume, in view of all the factors 
involved, that the Liberal vote will not only be maintained, 
but substantially increased at this election. This however— 
unfortunately for the Liberals—does not necessarily mean 
an equivalent increase in their representation. There have 
always been plenty of Liberal voters in the country, even 
when the party’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb. Their 
lowest poll since 1918 was that of 1935, when as many as 
1,377,962 Liberal votes were cast. Mr. R. G. W. Mackay 
calculates in his book “ Coupon or Free?” that if Parlia- 
mentary seats Had been distributed in proportion to votes 
cast, the Liberals would have secured 38 in 1935 instead 
of 21, and the Conservatives and their supporting parties 
308 instead of 405. In 1929, the Liberals had 59 seats 
On a poll of 5,300,000 votes—a poll a million larger than 
that on which Labour won more than three times as many 
seats in 1923. It is small wonder that the Liberals place 
electoral reform high in their programme. 

The electoral system, however, will not be changed, 
because both the major parties (not unnaturally since it 
benefits them) are wedded to it. For the present election, 
all that can be done is to estimate the prospects for the 
Liberals on the basis of previous elections, Although the 
Liberals won only 21 seats in 1935, they came near to 
winning a number more. In 60 constituencies it was the 
Liberal, not Labour, who was the runner-up to the success- 
ful Tory, and a swing to the left might be thought likely, 
on this evidence, to give the Liberals a chance of winning 
these seats. But it would have to be a substantial swing 
to produce much result, for in only 17 of the 60 was the 

nservative majority less than 5,000. The areas where 
the Liberals did best last time were principally in the 
English Counties, such as Yorkshire, Somerset, Dorset, 
Devon and Cornwall, and in the Scottish and Welsh 
counties, where there is a strong Liberal tradition. With 
the exception of Mr Lloyd George at Caernarvon and 
Mr Dingle Foot at Dundee, no Welsh or Scottish boroughs 
returned a Liberal or even had a Liberal runner-up. The 
same applies to the majority of English boroughs, where 
for the most part the Liberals lost a great deal of the 
ground that they had held in 1929. Out of 160 seats in 
the cities and big towns of the country, the Liberals 
secured only four victories. In all, the Liberal party (ex- 
cluding the Lloyd George group, which exactly held its 
ground) gained three seats and lost fourteen, four to the 
Tories, nine to Labour, and one to National Labour. 

The moral of 1935 is fairly plain. The best tactics the 
Liberals could adopt would be to concentrate their forces 
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on the winnable seats, that is those which they held in 
1929 or where they were runners-up in 1935. So far as 
can be judged, however, this does not seem to be the 
party’s policy. A glance at the provisional list of Liberal 
candidates suggests that they are contesting many seats 
where they have never fared well and where their chances 
of success cannot be placed high, such as the London 
boroughs, Birmingham, and the urban and semi-urban 
districts of Middlesex, Essex, Kent, Surrey and Hertford- 
shire. Every such candidature will increase the total 
Liberal poll, But it is not likely to add to the total of 
Liberal seats. 

The effect of Liberal intervention in what would other- 
wise be a straight fight between Conservative and I:abour 
is not always easy to determine, The obvious and popular 
view is that, since the Liberals are a “ progressive ” party, 
any votes given to a Liberal candidate are taken away from 
Labour. In and around London, this may well be true, 
and in these areas a Liberal candidate may have -the 
same effect on the result of the poll as a Common Wealth 
candidate. Much depends, of course, on the personality 
of the rival candidates, but where, in the Home Counties, 
there is a good Labour candidate, possibly from the ser- 
vices, the intervention of an equally attractive Liberal ser- 
vice candidate is much more likely to split the anti-Tory 
vote. 

But it is very doubtful whether this is true in the country 
at large. In the provinces, the rank and file of the Liberal 
voters are probably still closer to the Conservatives than 
to Labour—owing, in large part, to the hostilities aroused 
in municipal politics. It is noteworthy that, of the seats 
won by the Liberals in 1929 but since lost, 20 have gone 
to the Tories but only 3 to Labour. It is the view held 
by many Labour organisers that, in a year when the 
country is swinging to the Left, Liberal intervention helps 
Labour, since it attracts out of the Tory ranks many 
people- who would never vote Labour. This may be such 
a year. 

* 


The impression that the Liberals lean more to Left than 
to Right is supported by their policy, which has been 
embodied in a twenty-point manifesto. This document 
unquestionably has more in common with the Labour 
Party than with Conservatism. All three parties, of course, 
declare the same general objectives in regard to full em- 
ployment, housing, social security, agriculture, ‘education 
and foreign policy. But the Liberal programme appears 
to travel a good way further down the radical path than 
many of the traditional Whigs in the party would pro- 
bably approve. It states that: 

Where public ownership is more economic [than private 
enterprise], Liberals will demand it without hesitation. 
Where there is no further expansion or-useful competition 
in an industry or where an industry or group of industries 
has become a private monopoly, Liberals say it should 
become a public utility. 

This criterion is applied to the mining industry—which it 
is proposed should become a public service and “ not be 
treated merely as a private profit-making concern ”—to the 
railways and the railway-controlled road transport under- 
takings and to electric power. The land policy is radical, 
too. Development rights outside built-up areas would be 
acquired for the public, and the State would be empowered 
to take over badly managed or badly farmed land. 

These are near-Socialist proposals, which may shock 
old-fashioned Liberals, Indeed, the criticism may be made 
that, in its policy, the Liberal Party does not sufficiently 
distinguish itself from Labour ; free trade is hardly enough 
by itself. There could be a neo-Liberal policy, designed 
to apply to the problems of the twentieth century the new 
social techniques which have been built up in recent 
decades for combining liberty and efficiency. Sir William 
Beveridge has given glimpses of this new approach to 
political problems, but the Liberal party as a whole does 
not seem to have seen the vision. It still seems to prefer 
sense and moderation as ends in themselves, to be attained 
by taking the edge off most of the issues of the day. 

But how many voters in this unpredictable election will 
vote in a-moderate and sensible way, and how many of 
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those who are intellectually attracted by liberalism will 
in fact vote~Liberal, and whether enough of them are 
collected together in any one place to win the seat for the 
Liberal are open questions, The past history of the 
party will not altogether: be forgotten, and it is hard to 
remove the feeling that, with the present electoral system, 
a vote for the smallest party is a vote thrown away. If 
Labour does well, so will they, not because of any positive 
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attraction, and still less because of any active CO-Operation 
but because both will benefit, in different places, from 
any tendency to ignore the Churchill magic and yo, 
against the Tories. But, by contrast, if this is a Churchil! 
year, the Liberals can be expected to do even wong 
than Labour, since they suffer, after so many years oj 
misfortune, from the lack of a hard core of faithful 
adherents. 


Prosperity Through Trade 


HE major argument upon which this series of articles 

is based, it may be recalled, is that a closer associa- 
tion for mutual profit of the Western European nations is 
not so much a policy to be proclaimed or denounced as 
a practical necessity imposed by the facts of international 
life in the middle of the twentieth century. The need is 
not for supporting arguments on the wide canvas of high 
politics and diplomacy but for practical work to be done 
on the logistics of problems that are inescapably common 
to all the peoples living on the Atlantic edge’ of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

Nowhere is the truth of this approach more apparent 
than in the sphere of ecenomic policy. So long as inter- 
national economic policy remains on the plane of general- 
ised expressions of good will, coupled, in practice, with 
beggar-my-neighbour protectionism, there is no particular 
reason why Britain and France, the Low Countries and 
Scandinavia should need to put their relations on a basis 
different from those of the rest of the world, But once the 
transition is made to a more positive economic policy, with 

aims and a public assumption of ‘responsibility 

for attaining them, the coherence of this Western Euro- 
pean group immediately becomes apparent. Within the 
last decade, the process of defining the aims of economic 
policy has been ‘carried out in all of the Western Euro- 
pean countries, with the same results. The aims were long 
ago defined by the economists, but they have now .been 
given popular titles—Sociai Security, Full Employment 
and Rising Standards of Living. Social Security, it is 
true, is largely an internal matter; it is for each state 
separately to decide what minimum share of the national 
dividend shall be guaranteed to every citizen—though 
naturally the force of example plays some part in 
determining the answer that each country gives. But the 
other two problems—Full Employment and Rising Stan- 
dards, the prevention of catastrophic fluctuations in the 
national income, and the most rapid possible increase in 
its total dimensions—are neither of them matters that 
can be dealt with in abstraction from the international 
tion of the country. Some countries, in fact, can 

y begin to lay their“plans under either head until 
they know what is to happen to their international trade. 
- Fhe-suggestion that the countries of Western Europe 
should work out the basic essentials of a co-operative 
approach to these two economic problems does not, how- 
ever, arise simply from any vague general belief that co- 
operation is a good thing, or from the geographical acci- 
dent that they are each ather’s closest neighbours. The 


argument, as this article will attempt to show, is much 
more closely knit than that. 

‘In the first place, these countries all approach the prob- 
lem in the same way—and they are almost the only 
countries in the world that do. All of them are fundamen. 
ally individualist societies. To say this is not to deny tha 
they all have large Socialist parties which may well attain 
to power and carry through substantial modifications of the 
economic structure. But none of them is in the least likely 
to abolish private property, or to nationalise anything like 
the whole of economic activity or to run even nationalised 
industries on other than business principles—or an imit:- 
tion of them. Above all, none of these countries is likely 
to deprive the citizen of the right to dispose of his own 
labour or to decide for himself how much of his 
income he shall save and how much he shall spend and 
what he shall spend it on. This being so, there can be no 
simple and automatic solutions of economic problems, such 
as can be achieved in autocracies by the issue of an edict. 
Full Employment can be attained and Rising Standards of 
Living secured only by delicate mechanisms designed to 
influence free decisions and to create an economic climate 
within which free, or at least, undictated, enterprise can 
work to the common goal. 

There are few other countries that find themselves 
exactly the same economic position. A totalitarian state 
differs because it does not permit any economic free- 
dom, but solves the problem of Full oyment by direct- 
ing labour and that of Rising Productivity by imposing 
forced saving to finance the growth of capital. The United 
States is in a different position because, while it recognisss 
the problem, it refuses to entrust the solution of it to the 
organs of the state. And another large group excludes 


itself because its members are still in a less complex stage’ 


of development and base their economic life on primary 
production, which has a different order of problems of it 
own. When these exclusions are listed, not much more than 
the British Dominions and Western Europe is left. Even if 
these countries were not close phical neighbours (3, 
indeed, if the Dominions are included, they are not) they 
would inevitably be thrown together by their common 
approach to the problem. They, and they almiost alont, 
are concerned with both halves of the economic problem 
—to attain the objects by deliberate policy and to attain 
them -by democratic means. 
Secondly, these countries are all dependent, to a high 
degree, on foreign trade. The dependence of the United 
Kingdom is considerably less than it used to be ; but it 





TRADE OF SIX WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 1937 | 


Percentage of Total Exports 
Sold to :— 


Other As Col. 

, West European (1) plus As 
countries British Col. (2) 
and their Dominions plus 
colonies* and India Germany 

(1) 4) (3) 

Tes, % % % 
United Kingdom ... 28 -3 61-3 65 -9 
France Se phe 57-9 59-7 65 -6 
Belgium - Luxemburg 48 -9 54-2 65 -1 
Netherlands........ 52-3 55 6 71-0 
Denmark .......... 63-9 65 -1 83-7 
Norway ........... 46 -7 49 8 62-9 


te * These columns also include the trade of each country with its own colonies. 


Percentage of Total Imports 
Bought 


from :— 
Other 7m = As 
West European ) plus “e 
countrie Bektish Col. 
and their Dominions plus 
colonies* and India Germany 
(1) (2) (3) 
% % %o 
United Kingdom 248 ° 549 58-4 
WMO gos ons 45-0 53-3 610 
Belgium -Luxemburg 41-8 52 -4 638 
Netherlands........ 3972 ° 410 62-1 
Denmark.......... 48-8 ¢ 49 -2 73:1 
WORE 6 do ids 50K 45-7 65:1 
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still large. In 1937, for example, imperts amounted to 
nearly a quarter of the national income (Professor Bowley’s 
estimate) and exports to not much less, when 
invisible items are included, French national income 
figures are notoriously unreliable, but such as they 
are, they show foreign trade making up approximately 
the same proportion of the total. For the smaller 
countries of the group, the degree of dependence is 
much higher. For Norway in 1937, for example, imports 
amounted to over 40 per cent of the total ; visible exports, 
omitting the large item of shipping earnings, were over 
25 per cent. For Belgium, Holland and Denmark, the 
latest available figures show iny »*s ranging from 33 to 
nearly 60 per cent of national w ome, with the export 
ratios (since they omit invisible items) running somewhat 


lower. 
* 


It is a commonplace of economic doctrine throughout 
the Western world that the way to ensure an adequate und 
stable level of employment is to stabilise, at a high level, the 
flow of income. No country can pretend that it has a full 
employment policy unless it can see its way to bring about 
a stabilisation of each of the main varieties of income. 
Small fluctuations can be offset by artificially induced and 
opposite fluctuations in the expenditure of the state—that 
is, in incomes generated by public expenditure, But public 
works cannot be expected to be so variable that they can 
offset major disturbances in other income flows. In the case 
of the six Western European countries, overseas trade 
generates anything from one-quarter to one-half of the 
whole national income. It follows that there cannot, in any 
of these countries, be an effective full employment policy 
without provision for the stabilisation of foreign trade. It 
is strange how much this obvious fact is ignored, or given 
only empty formal recognition, in most of the current dis- 
cussion. It is not enough in this context to work for the- 
expansion or development of international trade, valuable 
though that is, without its also being stabilised. Other coun- 
tries may possibly igtiore this aspect of the matter. The 
proportion that foreign trade bears to national income in 
the United States, for example, is small, and in Soviet 
Russia still smaller. Even in pre-war Germany, after all 
the artificial stimulation of foreign trade by the Nazis, it 
amounted to only some 8 per cent of national income. 
These countries can, at a pinch, offset by public works any 
probable degree of fluctuation in their foreign trade. They 
can ignore the problem, or even use. it as an instrument 
for allaying their internal disturbances. The countries of 
Western Europe cannot so easily escape. If they 
are to have full employment, they must take steps to 
stabilise their foreign trade. 

Thirdly, not only are these countries dependent on 
foreign trade, they are also dependent to a high degree on 
trade with each other, This is demonstrated by the two 
tables on p. 842, relating to imports and exports. Each of 
these tables is given in three columns, owing to uncertainty 
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about the geographical extent of any commercial arrange- 
ments that the Western European countries could arrive at 
among themselves, The first column shows the minimum 
extent—the six metropolitan territories in Europe and 
their non-self-governing colonial dependencies. But if such 
arrangements could be made in a way that did not stir up 
conflicts with the rest of the world, it is likely that some 
at least of the British Dominions would wish to be in- 
cluded. And, thirdly, it is possible that Germany, or at least 
Western Germany, would also be associated, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, with the or It would be a mistake to 
drive these figures too far. But the message they tell is 
perfectly clear. A Western European trade grouping would 
cover from half to two-thirds of the external trade of the six 
countries, And since that external trade itself is respon- 
sible for a quarter to a half of their national incomes, it 
will be seen that a stabilisation of Western European trade 
would be a most powerful contribution to Full Employ- 
ment policies in these countries. A general stabilisation of 
all international trade would, of course, be still better ; 
but it is hardly a practical policy, partly because of the 
inherent instability of trade in primary products, partly 
because of the unwillingness of some other countries, 
notably of the United States, to give their governments 
stabilising ers. But in the absence of the universal 
ideal, a policy of stabilisation within the Western Euro- 
pean group is the indispensable minimum, without which 
they cannot hope to pursue effective economic policies 
at home. 

The next article will be concerned with the means by 
which this could ‘.: »:.ught about, But one remark should, 
to prevent misunderstafding, be made at once, There 
is no prospect whatever of a self-sufficient economic union 
in Western Europe. Political principle and physical cir- 
cumstances are alike opposed to it. If the mutual trade 
of these six countries is half their total trade, the second 
half is as important as the first and must not be prejudiced. 
To stabilise one half merely by thrusting all the instability 
on to the other half would serve no useful purpose. 
What is here in question is not a penalisation of trade 
with third parties in order to create an artificial prosperity 
within the ring, but a suggestion that these. countries 
should stabilise what can be stabilised, without prejudice 
to the rest—in short, what Ottawa should have been, not 
what Ottawa was. If such a commercial pact is not in 
fact directed against the rest of the world, it must not 
look as if it is directed against the rest of the world, It 
does not follow that every last detail must. be formally 
agreed with each of the three-score nations.of the earth. 
But the methods by which the aims are to be attained must 
be such as do not outrage other trading nations, And the 
association must be open to the adherence of all who are 
willing not merely to share its benefits but also to: bear its 
burdens, These conditions make the problem more. diffi- 
cult, but they do not make it wholly impossible, as the 
next article will attempt to show... .~. 
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NOTES OF 


Trials and Talks at Moscow 


Until more evidence of the Polish trials in Moscow is 
available, it is impossible to comment on the justice of the 
sentences of imprisonment which have been passed on some 
of the accused men. It seems certain that some sort of anti- 
Russian organisation existed in Poland and that some of 
these Poles were connected with it. The organisation received 
instructions from the London Government and although 
General Okulicki strenuously denied that he had even 
ordered terrorism, local groups probably got out of hand 
and acts of sabotage and murder occurred. 

But who is chiefly to blame for this? The Russians have 
throughout the long agony of Polish resistance and libera- 
tion persistently done everything calculated to encourage 
Polish extremism, to undermine the position of such 
moderate statesmen as Mr Mikolajczyk and to alienate the 
sympathies of the great Polish political parties. General 
Okulicki in his spirited defence admitted his distrust of 
Russia. A man would need to be a very blind*or very parti- 
san Pole not to share that distrust, for the Russian occupa- 
tion has brought with it everything the opponents of Russia 
feared—the puppet government, the single-party dictator- 
ship, the Ogpu, mass arrests and political trials, complete 
with confessions. 

Do the Russians think that these trials, which hang like 
a-sword of Damocles over the heads of the non-Lublin Poles 
gathered to form a new Polish Government, are the best 
way to secure the confidence and friendship they insistently 
claim? 


* * * 


New Angle on Syria 


The debate on the Levant in the French Consultative 
Assembly has done nothing to resolve the Anglo-French 
diplomatic deadlock. It revealed General de Gaulle to be as 
intransigent as ever in his determination not to sit round a 
table with his British and American critics. There is, in his 
counter-proposal that the matter shall be referred to the new 
World Organisation, a measure of his remoteness from 
world opinion. The posse of criticism which he is there 
likely to meet from small states will surely be even more 
distaseful to him than the strictures of the great Powers. 


But the debate had one important new feature. For the 
first time, it revealed to the French public that the alleged 
“handiwork of British agents” is not alone enough to 
explain’ France’s intense unpopularity in the Levant States, 
and the bodily danger in which her citizens now pursue their 
business in Syria. For the first time since before the war, 
Frenchmen heard from the lips of Frenchmen that French 
policy over the last twenty-five years accounts for much of 
the trouble. M. Pierre Cot—a pre-war Radical minister— 
won more applause than any other speaker for a speech 
in which he blamed the Government for trying to win by 
force of arms a position that must—in the world— 
be won by confidence. Madame Braun, the secretary of 
Front National, put her finger on a major French weakness : 
the maintenance of Vichy officials in high posts in Syria. 
“The British should not be able to reproach us for using 
Vichy generals,” she said. She might have added that Syrians 
cannot be expected to respect Generals like Oliva-Roget 
(known as Colonel Olive in the Vichy regime), whom they 
have watched changing their names and coats. 


* 


What can be done to end the miserable deadlock. The 
French Assemibly went as far as it could to bring General 
de Gaulle into a more accommodating temper when it 
finished the debate by noting Mr Churchill’s declaration on 
June 13th—that Britain has no intention of supplanting 
France in the Levant—and demanding that 

all proposals which may be put forward by the British 

Government in connection with their statement on June 13th 

be considered in the same spirit and that the Government 


should increase their efforts toward drawing up a Franco- . 


British treaty which, with the Franco-Soviet treaty would 

be one of the European foundations for the building of world 

peace. 

It is now therefore up to the British Government to make 
new proposals for a settlement in the Levant and, if pos- 


gv ny, 
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sible, to link them with the outline of a wider settlement. 
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There is still a warm and solid desire for friendship jn 
France which must be encouraged in every possible Way 
Perhaps President Truman would be the intermediary, 
least hurtful to F prestige. But whatever the method 
of ending the dea » speed is essential. Good will js , 
wasting asset. It is not certain how long the Assembly yj] 
maintain unaided the moderation of its approach 


x * * 


Mountains and Molehills 


Astonishing capital is being made out of Mr Harold 
Laski’s ill-considered and ill-timed statement that M 
Aulee should attend the Big Three meeting only as a 
observer, because the Labour Party could not be com- 
mitted to decisions which it had had no opportunity to 
discuss. This, together with the incident at Newark, wher 
he is alleged to have said that Labour would if necessary 
use violence to attain its objects, is being worked up into; 
real Red scare—it is rapidly becoming a second Zinoviey 
letter or a second J. R. Campbell case.. What proportions the 
incident will have reached by the eve of the poll defies the 
imagination. But since its real content is very small, it may 
well recoil on to the heads of those who are trying to make 
it into a major issue. 

There is no doubt that Mr Laski has blundered. Not 
only has he provided excellent copy for his opponents, 
but he has placed Mr Attlee in an embarrassing position. 
That, however, is a long way from creating the “ major 
split” in the Socialist ranks which the Daily Telegraph 
and the Daily Express have reported with such avidity. 
There is no split over this issue. Mr Laski, whose authority 
in the party is purely transient (a new chairman is elected 
every year), has spoken out of turn, and he has admitted 
that his was a personal statement. Mr Attlee has accepted 
the Prime Minister’s invitation to ‘attend the Big Three 
meeting as “friend and counsellor,” and that ought to be 
an end of this particular incident. 

It does, however, raise certain questions of principle— 
not necessarily germane to the present election, but 10 
important to be ignored. It reveals the long nurtured 
suspicion (originating from the MacDonald days) among 
the Labour rank and file of allowing their leaders too free 
a hand. But sensible people would surely realise that it 
would be an intolerable position if the leader of a patty, 
associated with highly difficult and delicate international 
negotiations, had to convene a special party conference 
before he took a decision. Democratic government does 00 
mean that the people must assume direct responsibility, 
but that they must delegate responsibility for carrying owt 
an agreed policy to their elected representatives—which 1 
a very different matter. Surely Mr Laski, after all bis 
lectures and books on this subject, would not deny this? 


* * t 
National or Tory ? 


Lord Beaverbrook, in one of his recent elecuon 
speeches, announced that he personally was only too willing 
to drop the word National, and refer to the Tory Govern- 
ment and the Tory Party. That would certainly have the 
merit of honesty. There are far too many men in the 
Conservative Party who seek to make the words National 
and Tory synonymous, and to claim the Red, White and 
Blue as their exclusive symbol. 

Another piece of political honesty is the action of the 
National Labour Party, which has declared its decision t 
drop the suffix Labour from its title. It will be interesting 
to see whether the Liberal Nationals follow suit and run ° 
a straight National ticket. The Liberal Nationals, it is UU 
have rather more claim to an independent existence than 
the National Labour Party. They had 26 seats at the ume 
of the dissolution, compared with the latter’s five. In 193! 
when both the parties were formed, the Liberal Nationals 
had 38 seats and the National Labour 13. But the followers 
of Mr Ernest Brown (late Simonites) have long since lost 
their right to represent the Liberal point of view, and t¢y 
have no visible distinguishing marks which differenuat 
them from the Conservatives. d 

None the less, the Liberal Nationals are putting forw¥ 
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s2 candidates, and in no divisions are they being 

by a Conservative—with the possible exception of South 
Molton, in Devon, where the local Tories are anxious to 
run their own nominee. Apart from a doubtful electioneer- 
ing advantage, it is difficult to see what the Liberal Nationals 
gain by continuing to call themselves Liberals—since they 
can only be returned on the strength of their Conservative 
support. Their election manifesto, issued over the week- 
end, dots the i’s and crosses the t’s 6f Mr Churchill’s own 
policy declaration, It has six points more than Mr 
Churchill’s, however, and places even more emphasis on 
individual rights and liberties, and “the freeing of enter- 
prise and the liberation of industry from the shackles of 
bureaucratic control.” In these days, phrases like this have 
a more Conservative than Liberal ring. 


* * * 


Labour and Industrial Efficiency 


The Labour Party, it appears, is at last beginning to 
realise that whatever Government is returned to office will 
have to devote its energies to raising the level of technical 
efficiency in industry, if Britain is not to sink to the level of 
a second-rate industrial power. Hitherto, it has been largely 
left to the Tory Reform Committee and to individual MPs 
to call public attention to the pressing need for increasing 
the productivity of labour in industry. But this week Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who has, after all, had ample experience of 
these problems in aircraft production, dealt at some length 
with efficiency, and particularly managerial efficiency, in his 
broadcast speech. And Mr Morgan Phillips, the Labour 
Party’s Secretary, at a week-end meeting, compared the high 
productive efficiency of the United States mining, cotton 
and building industries with the sorry record of the same 
industries in Britain, and indicated that a Labour Govern- 
ment would seek to modernise and reorganise industrial 
ern wherever they fell below an efficiency level. He 
said : — 

We cannot tackle this problem with nineteenth century 
minds and nineteenth century techniques. . . . We must 
modernise or perish. 

This attitude is indeed welcome. But in this question of 
efficiency, it is the industrial rather than the political section 
of the Labour movement which counts, and the election 
manifesto issued by the Trades Union Congress does not 
exactly inspire the same confidence. There is only a cursory 
reference to industrial efficiency (it is stated that nationalisa- 
tion of the mines, iron and steel and internal transport 
would “promote their efficient development”), and it is 
abundantly clear that trade union pressure would be for 
higher wages—irrespective of output—and shorter working 
hours, without reduction of wages. The 40-hour week may 
be good electioneering, for the idea of more leisure for the 
same earnings after the long years of war strain will be 
attractive to workers everywhere. But it is open deceitfulness 
if it distracts attention from the fact that the first aim of 
workers and their trade unions in the immediate post-war 
Period must, in their own interests, be to maximise output. 

There is no indication in the manifesto of how far the 
trade unions would actively co-operate in maximising pro- 
duction under a Labour Government by agreeing to remove 
restrictive practices, such as the insistence on demarcation 

nes afid other defensive customs which have hindered 
high output in the past. Many trade union leaders have, it 
IS true, given assurances that these barriers would 
temoved in the interests of full employment, but it is not so 
certain whether the rank and file in the workshops, ship- 
yards, building sites and pits would follow suit in practice. 
They should, however, be told that unless they do, the 
efforts of a Labour Government to secure full employment 
might well be discredited. 


* * * 


Housing Subsidies 7 ; 


Mr Willink’s announcement last week, in Parliament’s 
eleventh hour, of a small part of Government policy for 
Subsidising housing was doubtless intended as a promise 
of better things to come. He promised legislation—if his 
Party were still in power—to provide grants for small private 
houses built for sale or renting. The grants would be made 
by local authorities, but the Exchequer wouild bear the whole 
Cost up to £100 and half of any further cost up to a maxi- 
mum of £150. Strict conditions of size, construction, rent, 
and price would be required for the subsidy, which would 
not be available for houses with an inclusive cost of more 
than £1,200. The grant is to be paid, either in a lump sum 
or in five annual instalments, to the owner-occupier or pur- 
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chaser. This will prevent it from merely swelling the 
builder’s prefit, but houses will command a scarcity price 
for some time to come and the Minister did not make it 
clear how the first purchaser will be prevented from re- 
selling the house at a profit. 

This subsidy is to apply only to private enterprise build- 
ing. The subsidy to local authorities is still to be determined. 
This apparent priority for private enterprise naturally 
attracted the criticism that it was being done for party advan- 
tage, and there may have been an element of that in it. But in 
the main it is right and proper. Local authorities are not 
likely to be unduly hampered in their plans for lack of the 
final figure of the subsidy, since the principle has been 
agreed, while private enterprise building might be held up 
if there-were any uncertainty. For the same reason, the 
grant is to be made retrospectivé to June 7th. ‘ 

One improvement of this new subsidy over the old is 
that it is not to be given at a wholly flat rate, but that the 
larger house is to get a higher subsidy. It is to be hoped 
that some way will be found of restricting these larger 
houses to the use of larger families, though that is inevit- 
ably difficult in the case of privately owned houses. Nor is 
it clear from the Minister’s announcement whether the 
inducements to build houses of the less profitable but 
socially more desirable types—particularly houses for letting 
—will be sufficient. There are clearly many gaps to be filled 
in. And the. biggest unresolved question of all is whether 
building costs will ever come down to a reasonable level, 
or whether the wartime reform of guaranteed wages in the 
building trades, admirable though it is 6n humanitarian 
grounds, is to have the permanent result—as it has cer- 
tainly had the temporary result—of substantially lowering 
output per head and raising costs to a level that the public 
cannot afford to pay. 


« x - 


King Leopold and the Belgians 

The spectacle of a king seeking to return te his throne 
in the teeth of opposition is always baffling to those who 
do not envy kings. King Leopold of Belgium has now. 


War and Post-war Banking 
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will be devoted to the fullest possible extent to 
helping the war effort of the . nation. 


When the war is ended, the Bank will add its full 
weight to the forces of restoration. To ease the 
transition from war-time to peace-time conditions, 
customers will find the same progressive outlook, 
the same courtesy and sympathetic understanding 
of their banking needs and the same high quality 
of service which have kept the name of Barclays 
Bank in the forefront of British banking for 
generations. 


The small business man and manufacturer will have 
the active co-operation of the Bank in solving his 
financial problems, no less than the large merchant 
and industrialist. 
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announced that he will not abdicate despite the news that 
three out of the four major Belgian political parties have 
lined up against him. The Liberal Party Executive joined 


the Socialist and Communist opposition by a surprising 


majority of 88 votes to nil, with three abstentions. 

King Leopold has been a psychological puzzle since 
1940. He is now creating a situation which no responsible 
man should create, but in his justification it must be said 
that the entire volume of the feeling against him is not 
of his making. Some of it is due to the ill-advised cam- 
paign which—long before VE-Day—his supporters opened 
on his behalf. But the last six weeks of pause and con- 
sultation with advisers—some nationally respected, others 
nationally despised—have given time for the development 
of numberless reasons why King Leopold personally will 


‘not suit the nation. The Cleavage of opinion goes deeper 


than that between Flemings—for him—and Walloons—- 
against him—or than that between Catholics and the rest. 
It is complicated by the views of those who condemn his 
collaborationist father-in-law, who mistrust his choice of 
the entourage that, in 1940, advised surrender, and who 
dislike the political leanings of his influential mother, 
Queen Elisabeth. It is further aggravated by an accumula- 
tion of small human reasons why his people do not want 
him on their throne. Returned prisoners, in particular, feel 
that they have nothing in common with a self-styled 
“prisoner” who felt able to marry while in “prison” ; 
many members of the armed forces do not want to salute 
as Cemmander-in-Chief a man who seems to have ignored 
their experiences ; former resisters feel out of step with 
a man who, of choice, sent his daughter to school in Italy. 
Such grievances alienate even the stolid countryman who 
does not hold with politics and does not like upsetting 
routine. 

The outcome hangs upon whether the King can form a 
Cabinet of his supporters. Some of these are men of stand- 
ing and high repute. They include, for’ instance, M. Jean 
Herincks, Governor of Brabant. Meantime, M. van Acker, 
who has handled the crisis with tact and wisdom, keeps 
the wheels of government turning, keeps in touch with the 
King’s representatives and keeps in check the many 
workers’ organisations that are seething on the verge of a 
general strike. British sympathies go out to Belgians in 
the situation that confronts them. It is not many years since 
Britain faced an abdication crisis of its own. 


eee * * 


Franco Swims with the Tide 


‘. General Franco is an adept at staying on the top of his 
little ‘world. If it were centrally placed in Europe, his 
‘political acrobatics would before now have tumbled him 
down. As it is, he lives out on a limb, and is able with 
impunity to extol his Falange to the Germans as “ the 
political expression of Spain’s rebirth” (only six weeks ago 
he mourned for Hitler in its uniform) and to write it off 
10 ‘a British enquirer as “of ne political importance.” 

‘During the latter interview, giyen last week, he alsc 
announced forthcoming elections in Spain, the total aboli- 
tion of press censorship ‘and the appointment of a Council 
of * tate. to choose a prince as the country’s future ruler, 

pst“ fithess to mount the throne ” could not be in doubt. 
These steps, he said, would bring Spain back to a “ normal 
state of government.” In accordance with his usual practice, 
this interview was fot reproduced in the Spanish home 
— gpending the receipt. of favourable reactions from 

oa 

When assessing the scope of the proposed reforms, it 
should be remembered that F-: ists continue to hold 
many key offices. In particular, they reign at the three im- 
portant Ministries of Labour, and Commerce, and 
Agriculture. They also rule in the provinces, where the civil 
continue to maintain their ‘ police 
‘(Policia Armada) whose sinister title denotes’full powers of 
sarrest. What more could a dictator want? Again, under the 
new regime for the press, editors are to be re- 
sponsible to the Caudillo for what they publish ; in other 
words, their jobs will hang upon their discretion. 

All recent foreign visitors to Spain confirm that it is quite 
beyond General Franco’s: power to recapture public con- 
fidence or to uproot the constant fear of eavesdropping 
and warps every j nt even though it does 
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as on home affairs he is ready to be endlessly elastic. Fy 
instance, he has now reversed his Tangier policy of ; 
and has displayed, in preliminary discussion with the 
Governments interested in the Tangier Statute, extrem, 
moderation over the future regime that is to apply there 
It seems that nothing can stale his infinite variety, or 
least, not yet. 


x @ x * 


Too Little Food— 


The short food conference, attended last week-end by 
representatives of Great Britain, the United States, and 
nine European countries, yielded little in the way of positive 
results. Britain was strongly represented by Colonel Llewelliy 
and Mr Hudson, but the French Food Minister was not 
present. No new estimates of production were revealed, 
beyond the welcome news that Denmark should be able to 
export 89,000 tons of food, mainly butter and bacon, before 
September 30th. The Danish surplus, Colonel Llewellin has 
since revealed, will go in the first place to the Occupation 
Forces, and much of the remainder will be available to make 
up—not to supplement—civilian rations in this country ; and 
not, as might have been supposed, to make up still scantier 
rations elsewhere. But even food from Denmark, the only 
European country which can hope to export any, is de- 
pendent on ‘supplies from outside of coal, fertilisers, and 
feeding-stuffs. Only one quarter of the 400,000 tons of coal 
per month that are needed can be produced inside the 
country. 

No plans for expediting essential supplies to Europe were 
revealed at the conference. They are still apparently being 
formulated. A detailed survey of the probable production 
and needs of every country, on the basis of which available 
supplies can be allocated, is urgently needed. Above all, 
supplies themselves must be sent as quickly as can be, and 
to the fullest possible extent. Until more light is shed on 
these matters, little can be said about the prospects of re- 
habilitating European agriculture. It was stressed at the 
conference that —- country must rely mainly on its own 
efforts to repair its food shortages. But how quickly Euro- 
pean countries can get to work, as they are only too anxious 
to do, depends on the rate at which they will receive 
a few essential supplies to ease their transport situation and 
to facilitate their food production. 

The need for Europe to find its own food is all the 
greater since, after the recent food cuts in Britain, the 
United States and Canada, there can be little hope of 
securing supplies through reducing food consumption in 
other countries. Virtually, the only sources of supply which 
are not fully tapped lie in South America. Colonel Llewellin 
last week called on South American countries to help 
Europe both by reducing their consumption and by &- 
panding their production. Whether some of the countrics 
concerned are prepared to join in pooling: all supplies 
remains doubtful. 


* * e 


—And Not Enough Labour 


It is against this grim background ef world food 
shortage that the National Farmers’ Union have pleaded 
with the Government, unsuccessfully, for the prompt [t- 
lease of farmers and farmers’ sons from the Services. The 
lack of fully skilled men is the farmer’s worst difficulty 
at present, more troublesome by far than the shortage 
of unskilled labour. But this fact alone would not warrant 
their release ; the only acceptablé proof would be that their 
presence is essential for gathering in the harvest. , 
acai ae Boj more vital, and looks ~ — 

igger this year than last, when large quantities of pota 
and sugar-beet were wasted for lack of labour. The NFU 
have issued the serious warning that 
if Britain’s acres are not harvested to the full this year. th 
of this country will have to live on the most frugal 
within living memory. 
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being demobilised, it is now impossible to prevent many girls 
from resigning or from denuding some counties by re- 
turning to work nearer home. The Army, as last year, is 
not officially available to give any help. Further, it is true 
that amateur efforts are of little use unless there are enough 
skilled men to supervise them. 

Fhese difficulties, taken together, undoubtedly mean thai 
farm workers will be badly overworked this autumn. It 
js more doubtful, however, whether crops will actually be 
wasted, with the possible and dangerous exception again of 
potatoes and sugar-beet. Harvesting these crops requires 
a high proportion of unskilled labour at a time (late autumn) 
when, despite all inducements, it is especially hard to 
secure. This makes it all the more important to see that 
the services of German prisoners, who are to be increasingly 
used for agricultural work, are distributed fairly and evenly 
throughout the country. If the release, perhaps temporary, of 
some skilled men from the Forces is also needed in order to 
avoid a further reduction in the sugar ration next winter most 
people will think the case strong enough. 


* * 7 


Teschen Again 


For some time now it has been apparent that the 
old frontier disputes between Poles and Czechs would 
cause trouble, whatever the European framework into which 
they were fitted. Both nations claim the racially mixed 
areas in Silesia and along the River Olsa and neither has 
so far recognised any frontier in these disputed regions 
to be finally valid. 

Trouble came to a head last week in spite of the pre- 
sence of Red Army garrisons in both the Polish and Czech 
zones round Teschen. The local Czech authorities appear 
to have ordered the Poles in the Czech area to register 
as aliens. When the four Polish democratic parties decided 
to refuse to register, the Czechs arrested a number of 
Poles and extended to the whole community the curfew 
imposed on the Germans. 

The Polish press denounced these proceedings vigorously 
and on Saturday, under the personal command of General 
Rola-Zymierski, Polish troops marched into Teschen, 
hitherto garrisoned by Soviet forces. They have thus taken 
over the territory which the Polish Government occupied in 
1938 when it delivered its celebrated “stab in the back ” 
to the Czech Republic. 

The Polish forces have not, however, advanced beyond 
the zone predomingntly occupied by Poles and it does 
not seem that the Russians will allow these frontier inci- 
dents to flare up into open hostility. The Prague Radio 
has announced that a Czech Commission will go to Moscow 
and will accept Russia’s arbitration in all outstanding issues 
between Poles and Czechs. The Poles, on their side, have 
laid the blame for the incidents on “local Czech chauvi- 
nists ” and exonerated the Central Government at Prague. 

The settlement arranged at Moscow will probably give 
most of the Olsa region to Poland and compensate the 
Czechs with strips of Silesia. And so the frontiers may well 
~ fixed unless new upheavals and shifts of power reopen 
the issue. 


‘ 


* * * 


Signor Parri Succeeds 


_ The new Italian Cabinet has been formed at last, and 
in the new Prime Minister, Signor Parri, the Italians appear 
to have found a leader capable of transcending the very 
deep cleavages which divide the six anti-Fascist parties on 
which the new Coalition is based. 

The new Cabinet is much stronger than its predecessor 
under Signor Bonomi, from which the Socialist and Action 
Party were absent and which in any case did not represent 
the North. Nevertheless, Signor Parri will have a difficult 
and delicate task to keep his team together until the prepara- 
tions for a Constituent Assembly are complete. The Govern- 
ment took weeks to form and at the last minute long party 
wrangles held up the announcement of the full Ministry. 
These delays sprang from deep divergepces and suspicions. 
The and Socialists in i oppose the 
clericalism ” of the Christian Democrats, for which reason 
a tough developed over the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, the Christian Democrats and the Left wing 
Parties both claiming it. By way of compromise it has been 
left with the former Liberal Minister, Dr Ruiz. But this 
Compromise will not remove the cause of the dispute. 

The Allied authorities can help to give stability to the 


its 
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Parri Government by practising the strictest non-interven- 
tion in internal politics. The question of the Monarthy 
seems for the moment to be satisfactorily shelved, although 
the Socialists, under Signor Nenni’s exuberant leadership, 
claim the right to raise the issue with the people at large. 
Whatever action is taken, it must be Signor Parri’s responsi- 
bility to deal with it, not that of the Cantrol Commission, 

Again, supplies should be given to Italian industry with- 
out any stipulations about the control or structure of the 
various industries. To insist on efficiency is reasonable, To 
use efficiency as a lever for returning discredited indus- 
trialists to power only invites distrust and _ . disorder. 
Efficiency, after all, depends on workpeople as well as:on 
managements. Finally, the more responsibility the. new 
Italian Government can carry, the fairer are its chances. 
The provinces of Florence, Pisa, Leghorn and Pistoia have 
been transferred to direct Italian administration. The sooner 
the northern provinces are transferred, the better. 


* * * 


Freedom of the South Seas? 


The firm establishment of Australian troops in North 
Borneo gives a new shape to the Far Eastern war. A vital 
step has been taken in the encirclement of the Japanese in 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. The process of driving 
them out and linking up with the British armies in Burma 
will be long and arduous. General Slim reminded the people 
at home that without hard work the Japanese war would be 
on their hands a long time. But the pattern of victory seems 
clear, and it may well be that the surrounded colonies— 
British, Dutch and later possibly French—will be liberated 
before the final defeat of Japan. 

The temptation will be to postpone all’ consideration. of 
the future status and development of these dependent 
territories until some final settlement. Such a postponement 
would, however, be impolitic and unwise. The ition’ of 
the Metropolitan Powers—Britain, Holland and France—is 
under steady criticism in the United States. It may be that 
in the new division of functions in the, Far East, with the 
Americans claiming the right to defeat Japan unassisted, 
the liberation of the Malaya, Borneo, Dutch East Indies 
triangle will be accomplished largely by Empire forces, with 
the assistance of Dutch and, if possible, French forces. 
But even so, the overwhelming contribution the United 
States has already made in the Far Eastern zone entitles it 
to hold views about the future of the area, and there is no 
secret about the views. The Americans want drastic changes 
in the direction of “free trade” and independence. 

The colonial Powers have therefore not only a responsi- 
bility, but a direct interest to concert their post-war plans, 
and to give their colonial policies a stronger orientation 
towards native prosperity and self-government. The Ameri- 
can solution is no solution for defenceless and_ relatively 
backward territories, but it does not follow that the status 
quo is either acceptable or right. The Australian and New 
Zealand Governments made a first initiative early in,1944 in 
proposing a South Seas Regional Commission, on ‘which 
British, American, Dutch, French, Australian and New 
Zealand representatives would sit, and which would safe- 
guard native welfare and coordinate economic policy. This 
conception could obviously be extendéd to cover defence, 
and within such a regional framework the metropolitan 
Powers could proceed more boldly in their granting -of 
autonomy and self-government of the native peoples. _ 

The time to make the plans for post-war reconstruction 
in the South Seas is now, so that the immediate policies of 
occupation and government do not contradict the wider o 
jectives or draw down on the colonial Powers the vigorous 
criticisrn of the United States. neat 
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Federation in the West Indies 


Shortly before Parliament was dissolved, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies circulated the text of a dispatch 
he recently addressed to the Governors of the West Indian 
islands on the subject of federation. The West India Royal 
Commission recommended that political federation, though 
“ not of itself an appropriate means of meeting the pressing 
needs of the West Indies,” is “the end to which policy 
should be directed.” Colonel Stanley’s dispatch describes 
the conditions under which this end can best be achieved. 

It emphasises, first, that a movement towards federation 
must come from the colonies themselves ; federation ~will 
only be attempted after the fullest publicity. and dis- 
cussion. Secondly, federal administration should be proved 
capable of being independent of “ recurrent financial assist- 
ance from outside.” Thirdly, political federation alone 
should not be considered, but also the “development of 
unified action in the administrative and economic fields.” 

It cannot be said that any of these conditions are any- 
thing like being fulfilled at the moment. Until very recently, 
there was little or no sign of any Caribbean feeling among 
the peoples of the West Indies. For one thing, the area 
is not compact geographically as is, say, that of the East 
or Central African dependencies. Seven hundred and fifty 
miles of sea separate Belize in British Honduras from 
Kingston in Jamaica. Eleven hundred miles separate Kings- 
ton from Port of Spain in Trinidad. From Port ‘of Spain 
to Georgetown in British Guiana is 360 miles and from 
St. Kitts, the northernmost island of the Leeward group, 
to Port of Spain is about 500. 

Moreover, the islands are at very. different stages of 
constitutional progress. Jamaica now has a large measure 
of internal self-government and adult suffrage. Most of 
the other colonies have only a limited franchise and the 
elected members of their legislative councils are in a 
minority. Fifiancially, there seems at present no hope of 
any federation being self-supporting. The phrase “ recurrent 
financial assistance” does not preclude grants from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, but even now it 
is difficult to see how the West Indies can maintain many 
of the schemes whose original capital cost is met from the 
Fund. In the administrative and economic sphere, it does 
not appear that the individual governments have seized 
with enthusiasm the opportunities for regional thinking 
presented by the (ex-)Stockdale organisation but rather 
appear sometimes to resent its assistance. All the islands— 
even the federated Leewards—levy import duties against 
each other. 

. 


But remote though the prospects of federation may seem 
at present, it is still an “end to which policy should be 
directed,” and the absence of any communal problem makes 
its ultimate chances good. A promising start was made by 
the first West Indian. Conference, which arose from the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and was held in 
March last year. For the first time unofficial delegates from 
the British—and American—colonies met to discuss matters 
of common interest. The Colonial Secretary’s invitation to 
the legislatures to discuss the adva@mtages of federation will 
peel something towards breaking down their insularity 
st er. 


* * * 


Colonial Service Recruitment 


Appointments to the Colonial Service, held up owing 
to the prior claims on manpower elsewhere during the war, 
are now beginning again. The leeway to be made up after 
the cessation of recruitment over five or six years and the 
necessity of restaffing on a large scale in the Far East have 
created about 4,000 vacancies. The official recruitment pro- 
gramme, details of which were released early this month, 

‘falls into two sections: vacancies for administrative and 
technical pensionable posts and for appointments on short- 
term contract. In the former group, applicants are required 
particularly for technical posts in the specialist departments, 
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but an effort has been made to tap the stream of demobilised 
men from the Forces by raising the age limit for technic 
appointments from 35 to 40 and for non-technical appoint. 
ments from 30 to 35, by allowing war service to count ip 
computing the initial salary on the relevant scale and 
offering seniority to early successful candidates equal to tha 
for those few appointed during the war. 

Special interest attaches, however, to the terms of appoint. 
ment for technicians and specialists on short-term contracts 
(The importance of this problem to certain colonies is dis. 
cussed by our Accra correspondent in an article on page 
854.) If the colonies are to receive a worth-while stimulys 
from advancing technical knowledge in this country there 
must be a steady flow of technical expertise overseas and 
back. This is a form of subsidy on which the funds ayajj- 
able under the Colonial Development and Welfare Ac 
could well be expended and which would provide a better 
basis for a long-term policy of colonial development than 
local tariffs, import restrictions and the fostering of 
uneconomic projects. Under the scheme, while the terms of 
contract as regards age limits, salaries and conditions of 
service are to follow broadly the conditions of pensionable 
appointments, there are indications that each case will be 
considered on its merits and that the service will not be 
starved of expert advice and experience by slavish adherence 
to a formula. 

This discretionary power will have to be used boldly by 
the Colonial Office, for it is competing over the Reconstruc- 
tion Period (that is, until some time after the defeat of 
Japan) in a sellers’ market. 
Nigeria, where 400 temporary development officers are to 
be appointed. Contracts are offered for 3, 5, 8 to 10 years 
for men between 30 and 45. The salaries offered afford little 
margin for saving, though gratuities will be granted on the 
completion of the contract. There is an ominous note in the 
“varied character” of the duties to be performed, which 
include “ relieving members of ts .... for other 
tasks, particularly in connection with the preparation and 
execution of development schemes.” An _ experienced 
applicant of 30 to 35 will wish to be more than a “ stand- 
in” for an administrator and will surely wish his particular 
development duties written into his contract. Altogether, 
colonial service recruitment will have to be tackled reso- 
lutely and -honestly. The best men will be obtained only 
if amenities overseas and imperial communications ar 
further improved. Men who have served overseas during 
the war are in a very advantageous position for judging any 
offers made for their services. - 


* * ' * 
Goering and Ribbentrop 


Of the five Nazi leaders best known to the world out- 
side Germany, three are dead, but two are in the Allied 
bag. Even a very minor prophet might have hazarded that 
the fate of the five would work out thus. Hitler, Himmler 
and knew that they could expect no quartet. 
Goering and Ribbentrop, having heiled kings and dined 
with archbishops, and having shot or golfed their way 
round Europe, suffered from the delusion that old acquailt- 
ance with the great might see them through. Hess, it will 
be remembered, thought so too. What is strange is that 
the belief could be sustained right up to now. Here ’ 
proof of the vacuum in which the Germans have been 
living. So is Ribbentrop’s letter to Mr Vincent (“. - : 
never could remember Christian names .. .”) Ch 

Unfortunately, the procedure for dealing with thes 
major figures is still far from settled. Machinery for the 
lesser fry has gone ahead because it can be handled zon¢ 
by zone. So far, civilian. offenders against the laws and 
usages of war have been tried by ad hoc courts martial 
Henceforth, military courts competent to try all local wa! 
criminals are being set up. In the British zone a Royal 
Warrant authorising these is now imminent, and regula 
tions governing the trials have already been issued by we 
Judge Advocate’s department. In the limited number 
cases where satisfactory affidavits are already available thes¢ 
courts are competent to try the trained thugs who ran the 
concentration camps. 

But the criminals on a broader scale, belonging to tH 
Goering-Ribbentrop class, call for inter-Allied procedure. 
The present proposal, advanced by the Americans, is tha 
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avoidable. It is perhaps poetic justice that Goering and 
Ribbentrop, who have always each been jealous of the 
other’s capacity for stealing the thunder with foreigners, 
should be given time to realise that therfe is now none left 
to steal. 


& * x 


The Farrell'Government Between Fires: 


The Buenos Aires Stock Exchange and the Argentine 
Chamber of Commerce are among 319 ‘industrial and com- 
mercial organisations which last week issued an appeal to 
President Farrell to revise the Argentine Government’s social 
and economic programme. . 

Criticism from such sources is not a new feature of 
Argentine politics. In particular, the Buenos Aires Stock 
Exchange has, since the 1943 coup d’etat, shown some 
concern over the withdrawal of the country’s financial 
leaders from the problems of government. Towards the 
end of 1943 it officially deplored Sr. Santamarina’s resigna- 
tion as Finance Minister. He was the last of the influential 
moderate element in the Ramirez Cabinet and had been 
chairman of the Bank of the Nation. His successor there 
declined to replace him as Finance Minister and in turn 
relinquished the bank chairmanship. Dr Ameghino, an 
extreme nationalist, became Finance Minister. Other sig- 
nificant resignations at this time included that of Dr Raul 
Prebisch, who gained an international reputation as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Argentine Central Bank under suc- 
cessive Ministries. 

Since these resignations, the military government has 
contrived to combine an anti-communist drive with what 
the manifesto calls “ very advanced and dangerous” social 
policies, with the result that labour as well as capitalists 
have been alienated. Colonel Peron, Secretary of Labour 
and Welfare, and strong man of the Cabinet, has dissolved 
the Argentine trade unions, including the OGT, with 
250,000 members, and has put into effect his plan for 
bringing workers and employers into a joint cooperative 
organisation under state control. Subsequent reports indi- 
cate that the unions have only been driven from public 
into underground opposition to the present regime. It 
appears an open question whether recent industrial dis- 
putes, such as the meat-packers’ strikes, owe more to the 
encouragement of Colonel Peron (who as leader of the 
“young Colonels’ group ” in the Government openly sought 
the nationalisation of foreign-owned industries) than to 
the opposition of organised labour to his “co-operative ” 
programme. The situation in Buenos Aires is obviously 
both confused and dangerous. 


* x * 


Research for the Services 


The last report of the Select Committee on- National 
Expenditure deals with the research and development ‘of 
warlike stores. It does not particularise; but many examples 
which it has investigated, taken together, 

conclusively show that the daily cost of this war, at least 
during the earlier years, was unnecessarily increased and the 
duration of the war prolonged because of three simple facts— 

(1) That research had for long been starved. 


(2) That adequate steps had not been taken to maintain 
during the — of peace a nucleus of skilled men which could 
be rapidly and efficiently expanded for the purposes of war ; 
and 


(3) That the system of departmental responsibility was not 
sufficiently flexible fully to meet the changed requirements. 
These are serious findings. They show that technical 

initiative has in the past been thwarted in a way which is all 


too familiar. Research has been not only inadequate in quan- , 


tity and quality, but at the same time too closely controlled 
and inadequately co-ordinated. _ 

This second defect is the one which closely concerns 
Governmental machinery, but its proper investigation would 
go well beyond the Select Committee’s terms of reference. 
The Committee does, however, point out that inter-Service 
committees set up during the war have not prevented “a 
certain degree of overlapping ” between the supply organisa- 
tions of the three Services. There can be still less certainty 
that research into new weapons will be properly pooled and 
co-ordinated after the war, and the Committee urges an 
‘mmediate investigation into departmental machinery. 

_ It also repeats the demand for a select committee to 
inquire into public control of expenditure on research. It 
is on the financial side that research is too rigidly and too 
narrowly controlled. Money should clearly be voted in the 
form of block grants, guaranteed over a period of years 
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instead of continuing to be tied down by a detailed and 
rigid annual estimate. 


* * * 


The New Evangelism 


The report of the Commission on Evangelism, pre- 
sented this week to the Church Assembly, strikes a new 
note in its suggestions for combating the religious apathy 
of modern man. The Commission, which was appointed by 
the late Primate, Dr Temple, whose views it closely reflects, 
does not underrate the problem before it. This is nothing 
less than “ the conversion of England to the Christian faith.” 
It is admitted that scientific humanism has permeated the 
clergy as well as the laity, so that many of them -have 
become more concerned with man than with God ; but it is 
rightly emphasised that the full assistance of the laity as well 
as the clergy must be now recruited if there is to be any 
hope of a fundamental change of heart. 

In undertaking this tremendous task, the Commission is 
willing to adopt scientific, and even commercial, methods. 
A majority of its members favour the use of .a ‘nation-wide 
advertising campaign, undertaken with the help of expert 
advice, to promote Christian education. It is claimed that 
“in the advertisement columns of the press we have a 
vehicle for a modern form of tract,” and it is urged that 
wireless, television, cinemas and theatres should also be 
mobilised for the task. 

To make Christian problems come alive by presenting 
them in modern terms through modern media was always 
one of Dr Temple’s aims. Possibly the startling and interest- 
ing methods now suggested will promote an evangelical 
revival that will rival the Wesleyan. By both religious 


_and historical standards, it is time for this to happen. And 


the modern way of going out into the highways and by- 
ways may well be to turn to the microphone and the print- 
ing press. But doubts, which are clearly shared by the 
Commission, will remain. It is recognised that while these 
new techniques will prepare the ground, they cannot sow the 
seed. Faith cannot be prefabricated ; and for this reason 
alone the suggestior: that small groups or cells of Christians 
should be formed to spread the Gospel of precept and devo- 
tion is probably the most valuable one in the report. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Levant Crisis 


Sm,—The question which you have manifested in all 
your articles on the Levant question about the paramount 
need for preserving Anglo-French concord, and your sensi- 
tive realisation of the delicacy of England’s position vis-d-vis 
France in this matter, are perfectly understandable and 
right. But one cannot help feeling that your anxiety over 
your relations with France has led you to overlook or skate 
thinly over the facts, and gives the impression that you 
are defending a policy of appeasement towards the French. 
It is not by appeasement that the basis of a healthy friend- 
ship and genuine co-operation between England and France 
can be laid. If Britain needs France, France needs Britain 
just, as much, and the situation calls not for appeasement 
but for an honest stand.on the facts and rights of the case. 
In the first place, France declared and Britain guaranteed 
the independence of Syria and the Lebanon in 1941. In the 
second place, while Great Britain on more than one occasion 
in 1941 recognised a “special position” for France, this 
recognition was only hypothetical, not categorical. It 
implied that if any European power was to be given a 
special position in the Levant that Power should be France ; 
it did not state that any European Power had to have a 
special position and it was clearly incompatible both with 
the promise of independence which the British Government 
had made to Syria and the Levant and with morality that 
Britain should coneede to France something which was the 
primaty concern of the Levant States themselves. It is clear 
indeed that the Lyttelton-de Gaulle agreement was not 
meant to be made at the expense of the independence of the 
Levant States, but at British expense. It was a self-denying 
ordinance, and as such could not infringe upon Syrian and 
Lebanese independence. 

Your support for the French contention that the whole 
Middle East question (including Britain’s position in Iraq 
and Egypt) should be dealt with at once does not offer the 
hope of a quick or practical solution. Any such move would 
only comfuse the present issue. The basis of Anglo-French 
friendship and co-operation must be in Europe: it is Europe 
that really matters to France, not Syria and Lebanon, where 
her ‘interests are relatively small:-And the causes of Anglo- 
French misunderstanding ‘are’ to be found not in the 
activities of British officials and officers in the Levant, but 
inthe failure to establish a complete understanding over 
the: problems which face France and Britain in the: West. 
The ‘Syrian affair was the occasion for de Gaulle’s outburst : 
it wabenot its cause. Restore French confidence in British 
friendship in the West, and the Syria problem will be easily 
settled: But né good either to Great Britain or to the Arabs, 
nor fdr that matter to France itself, can come of seeking to 
establish Anglo-French relations on the basis of a bargain 
at the: expense, of the Syrians and Lebanese.—Yours 
faithfully, Epwarp ATIYAH, 

"94! Secretary-General Arab Office, London 


Goal: Policies. 


Sir,—In the leading article in your issue of June 16th you 
say that Labour advocacy of nationalisation “has consider- 
ably:-less specific content ” than the Government’s proposals. 
In your issue of Junev2nd you: had described the Govern- 
ment's proposals as submitted to the House of Commons 
asa “ generally agreed platitude” upon which the Minister 
was “simply wasting time.” On the strength of a speech 
to “the “National Association of Colliery Managers, you: 
appear to be converted to the Government’s poli 


‘The new points made in that speech, which have led to . 


your conversion, are (1) an emphasis-on the “ independence ” 
of the Central Authority from the coal owners—relative inde- 
pendence only, which in any case was never in doubt, and 
(2) an apparent intention to proceed with amalgamation 
more quickly than seemed to have been contemplated in the 
original pronouncement. There is actually no material differ- 
ence between the two pronouncements, and no light at all 
is Shed upon a crucial question—whether the Central Autho- 
rity will itself determine when an amalgamation is “ neces- 
sary,” or whether (as in the past) necessity must be proved. 
It is to be noted that the pledge is not that amalgamation 
willbe effected where the Authority “sees fit,” yet if that 
had been meant sneely ie eal: heey Seen -wald, The 
c » in short, have as yet.no policy which could 
justify your conversion. - = : 


"ig 
ad 


By comparison with the Government’s proposals, th. 
Labour policy of “ nationalisation,” with implementation of 
the Reid recommendations, simple as it sounds, is an almos, 
complete policy; for it solves forthwith the four majo; 
problems in the way of rebuilding the industry :— 

(1) The problem caused by the existence of 1,09 
separate undertakings, the vast majority of which have 
been shown to be unfitted for their responsibilities. 

(2) The problem of protecting the consumer withoy; 
competition, and of fixing prices without fixing the profits 
of private enterprise. 

(3). The problem of obtaining the finance necessary fo; 
reorganisation, without security of tenure for the owners. 

(4) The problem of overcoming the deep distrust of the 
present owners by the miners. | 


The remaining problems are mainly problems of adminis- 
tration, and their successful solution will depend on the way 
the Board appointed to run the industry handles the situa- 
tion, and on the general directions from the Government 
under which they will no doubt have to work. 

It is, I. suggest, only superficially profound to maintain 
that the solutions to the problems of the structure, ownership 
and organisation of an industry are immaterial in comparison 
with the technical problems. All we laymen can do is to 
advocate the creation of an environment within which the 
technical problems can be solved. They obviously cannot be 
solved in the present environment ; they obviously can be 
solved if the mines are nationalised. Whether or not they 
will be solved is another matter, which falls within the realm 
of prophecy rather than of economics or politics.—Yours 
faithfully, Joan Rosinson. 

Cambridge 

[We do not know why Mrs Robinson thinks The Economist 
has been converted to the Government’s plan. The comparison 
of the Labour plan with Major Lloyd George’s proposals was 
not intended as a compliment - 
tion of both, as the word “even” clearly implied. Mrs Robin- 
son’s statements about the meaning of the Labour Party's 
policy are yoni ey evidently she has information that is 
not generally available. We completely dissent from her last 
paragraph. The Economist has frequently said that the necessary 
reforms of the industry cannot be carried out with its present 
structure ; but surely it would be an abdication not to insist 
that these technical reforms must be carried out, and not to 
condemn as meaningless any plan for the industry which does 
not clearly previde for them.—EbITor.] 


The Book Trade 


S1r,—Since Mr Faber wrote the admirable letter which 
you published in your last issue, the so-called quota book- 
publishers have received a further considerable increase in 
their quotas. Few people will disagree with Mr Faber that 
“trade follows. the book,” and I have little doubt that 
Government Departments realise this too. I certainly whole- 
heartedly concur with Mr Faber in his claim that books are 
the embodiment of ideas, and the most important medium 
for the dissemination of knowledge. It is a great pity that 
at the same time as Mr Faber is propounding these ideas, 
the association in which he plays such a prominent réle has 
become a standard bearer ot most restrictive practices. 

Your readers may be interested in the main outline of the 
policy of the Publishers’ Association as representing the 
interests of the quota-publishers. According to present 
arrangements, no publisher who had not actually used paper 
in 1939 is entitled to purchase paper for book-publishing. In 
contrast, quota-publishers, through the economies which 
they have made in the use of paper, and most of which will 
stay for many a year to come, already manage to produce 
more than double the number of books in 1944 than in 4 
pre-war year, and have trebled their turnover. The Pub- 
lishers’ Association is now trying to persuade the Board of 
Trade to accept a policy under which no isher without 
a quota would get as much as a sheet of paper for books 
until the. quota-publishers get 100 per cent of their pre-wa! 
consumption, that is, until they are enabled to produce 
—_ five oo number of books as before the war, 
© increase turnover sixfold. Does the iati 
Mr Faber, think that they would get equal 
for such a policy, or do they not think that it 
their own arguments for a i 
sideration?—-Yours faithfully, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY... 





~ Taxation of Co-operatives 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


7ARMERS’ marketing and purchasing co-operatives in 
the United States in 1944 handled about four billion 
dollars’ worth of farm products or farm supplies at one 
point or another along the distribution line. Consumers’ co- 
operatives in the same year dealt in almost a billion dollars’ 
worth. Farmers’ co-ops had an estimated 3,850,000 farm 
families as members—with some duplication, since one 
family may belong to several varying types of co-operative 
—and consumers’ co-ops claim a membership of about 
2,500,000 persons. : 

Thus the US co-operative movement may be definitely 
said to have grown up and to have become big business, or 
at least middling big business, and on that score it is now 
drawing bitter attacks from competing “ profit” business 
enterprises that until recently paid little attention to it. 
Attempts are now being made in Congress, and in many 
of the state legislatures, to take away special tax and other 
exemptions and privileges, which have allowed the co- 
operatives to grow, and further to penalise them (along with 
other businesses that do not in the ordinary sense make a 
profit) by imposing taxes upon patronage dividends, rebates, 
refunds and all other types of profit-sharing with 
customers. 

The course of the struggle is a curious illustration of 
the “ regionalisation ” of the United States, both geographi- 
cally and in its economic interests. In the big cities little is 
neard of it, but in many rural regions it is the subject of 
the hottest interest of any domestic issue. In Kansas, this 
spring, the Legislature was placidly preparing to withdraw 
tax exemptions from farmers’ co-operatives, when its mem- 
bers were startled by an invasion of the farmers themselves, 
who came into town hundreds strong to attend a hearing, 
with so belligerent an attitude that the legislators hastily 
postponed the whole question for two years by naming a 
committee of inquiry. 

Head and front of the movement against the co-operators 
in the United States is the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, with headquarters in Chicago, which claims to repre- 
sent millions of small business-men suffering from the com- 
petition of the co-operatives, and is headed by Mr Ben C. 
McCabe, a grain commission merchant of Minneapolis. It 
is. campaigning everywhere and energetically. Its general 
manager is Mr Loring A. Schuler, formerly an editor of 
the Curtis publishing firm of Philadelphia, and it has pub- 
lished many searching studies of co-operative finances and 
practices. To combat this organisation, the co-operatives 
themselves have organised the National Association of 
Co-operatives, also operating from Chicago, = = 

The advantages the farmers’ co-operatives enjoy in con- 
trast with private business are of two kinds: 

1. During the long agricultural depression which began 
early in the 1920’s, Congress granted many special helps 
to farmers’ co-operatives to aid them to help themselves. 
Among these were special income-tax exemptions ; special 
exemptions from the anti-trust ae 3 a special ae 
the Department of Agriculture to aid co-ops ; special cred 
facilities (at the end of the. Saco, year 1943-44 me wy -_ 

tives had $1 illion on loan to farmer 
ound and ren for their truck lines from 
the provisions of the Transportation Act of 1940. 

2. These things have certainly helped farmers to organise 
co-operatively, and the opponents of co-operatives would 
like to see them repealed or modified, but they are not the 
big factor. That factor is the eseneption from rd — 
enjoyed by all business, co-operative non co- 
alike, a ae patronage refunds, patronage dividends or 
any refund handed back or credited to members at the 
year’s end in proportion to their patronage. 


It is probable the struggle might never have started had 
it not been for the high war-time rates of income-tax and 
Super-tax on the profit of corporations. “ Private” business 
men found themselves handing over to the tax collector 
from 40 to 95 per cent of the profits earned by corporations 


as entities; and the income of the shareholder, derived 
from distribution of such earnings as remained, was then 
taxed as individual income. : 

Meanwhile the farmers’ co-operatives are beginning to 
earn (or to save, in co-operative parlance) large profits, as 
in the instance of the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association of St. Paul, which in seven years has built itself 
to be the largest grain-handler in the United States and 
last year “ saved” more than $2,000,000 for members. This 
$2,000,000 goes back entirely to them, untouched by the 
Federal income tax, and is taxed only once—i.e., as income 
to each individual member, and then naturally at a much 
lower rate than a corporation’s profits are taxed. 

Any law which would tax patronage dividends as income 
before distribution would strike a crippling blow at the 
further, growth of co-operatives, because in practice such 
savings have furnished the “seed money,” the large capital 
which has enabled the farmers’ co-operative movement to 
grow so swiftly. Members in the overwhelming majority 
of instances have agreed to leave all or most of their annual 
earnings with the co-operative, protected by various evi- 
dences of the debt. To compel withdrawal of this money 
as cash dividends, or to tax the whole income of the co- 
operative before distribution, would pretty effectively limit 
co-operative growth hereafter, and both sides admit that 
in this point lies the crux of the struggle and to a large 
extent the fate of the farmers’ co-operative movement. 

But involved also are many types ef business—some of 
it large business—not co-operative in the strictest sense, if. 
at all. “Patronage dividends,” under one name or another, 
are paid by the huge mutual insurance companies; by 
wholesalers and manufacturers to retailers; by “ profit ” 
businesses which hire co-operative services at cost, and by 
many others. Indeed, the classic case in which such divi- 
dends were held non-taxable was that of the Uniform 
Printing Co., which several big insurance companies had 


incorporated to do their printing business at cost. Thus,. 


unless some form of legal verbiage can be devised which 
would tax farmers’ co-operatives alone, the issue may split 
“profit ” business right down the middle. And if such: 2 


- form of law were to be devised, the powerful “farm bloc ” 


in Congress would have plenty to say. It is not probable 
that for all their power and zeal, the opponents of co- 
operation will get anywhere in the present Congress. 

Consumers’ co-operatives are on the sidelines. They have 
never been given the special advantages and tax exemp- 
tions of farmers’ co-operatives, but, on the other hand, 
their members enjoy an even more distinct type of tax 
exemption. A farmer’s savings through marketing his pro- 
duce co-operatively are part ‘of his income and must be 
accounted for to the tax-collector ; his savings through co~ 
operative buying of farm supplies likewise increase his in- 
come and his income-tax. But a member of a consumer _co- 
operative makes savings in his cost-of-living and does not 
thereby increase his taxable income, and therefore does not 
have to account for these savings to the tax collector. Nor 
is “profit” business yet excited about the consumer co- 
operatives—at least, not to the extent of the excitement and 
hostility raised to the farmers’ co-operatives. 


American Notes 


Treaties in the Senate 


The prospects for ratification of the United Nations 
Charter and other international instruments brightened con- 
siderably when the Senate, the crucial and thus far re- 
calcitrant body, rejected its Finance Committee’s amendment 
to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Bill. The Amendment 
would have emasculated the Bill quite thoroughly, since it 


deleted the provision to allow further reductions in tariffs up 


to §0 per cent of their present level. 
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Mr Truman has widely-based support in his wish to have 
the United Nations charter ratified before the Senate recess 
and Senators are already receiving a sample of public re- 
action in wires and letters from national organisations and 
individuals insisting that they finish the job before taking 
their summer holiday. Unquestionably, the accomplishment 
of ratification would be a support for the President at the 
Big Three meeting. Mr Walter Lippmann ,in urging this 
view, added rather cryptically that the charter must be ex- 
plained carefully when it is presented to the Senate. Possibly 
he was concerned with the opposition group, which is gather- 
ing its forces now, and will be only too eager to interpret the 
highly complex language as they want it to be understood. 

The isolationist Senator from*Montana, Mr Wheeler, who 


. believes that peace ternfs should be worked out before the 


Charter is approved, is said to be compiling a report based 
on gossip he gathered on a trip to Europe about atrocities 
committed not by the Germans, but by the Americans, the 
British, and most importantly, the Russians. Senator 
La Follette, an isolationist who has not hitherto expressed 
himself on foreign policy since Pearl Harbour, insists that 
he is no perfectionist, but objects most violently to the veto 
power by which the five Great Powers can veto charges of 
aggression against themselves. Mr La Follette does not deny 
that if the United States were deprived of the veto power 
which he attacks the chances of Senate ratification of the 
treaty would drop abysmally. . 

While there are definite indications of the possible out- 
lines the campaign against ratification will take, there seems 
to be agreement with the prediction of Mr Capper, Re- 
publican Senator from Kansas, and member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, that the Senate will ratify the charter 
with few if any reservations. It is pointed out that the 
Senate has not just been a consultant, but has contributed 
to the formulation of the charter. Also, public opinion in 
the United States, shaped by months of radio talks, round 
tables, lectures, films and other forms of information, has 
rarely been more articulate on any issue. 


* * * 
The Transport Bottleneck 


_ Americans are no longer being asked if their journeys 
are really necessary. The unparalleled movement of popula- 
tion and material over the railroads makes most journeys, 
unless essential, almost impossible. “ Redeployed” soldiers 
alone, during the first three months after V-E Day, will 
move across the country at a rate of 280,000 a month, and 
will eventually reach a peak of 500,000. The armies which 
took almost four years to move into the European theatre 
of operations will transfer to Japan by way of the United 
States in ten months. Added to this, there are casualties— 
44,000 a month from Europe alone—furlough trips and trips 
for the estimated 2,000,000 men to be discharged. 

Vast quantities of material must accompany the troops 
moving westward to ports on the Pacific Coast, while 
European rehabilitation supplies move eastward in steadily 
increasing amounts. The burden imposed upon a railway 
system already operating beyormd capacity is intensified by 
the shortage of skilled workers, by deficiencies in equipment, 
and by industrial migration caused by cancellation of war 
contracts. 

Meanwhile, satisfaction -over a wheat crop for 1945, 
which the Department of Agriculture predicts will reach 
a new high record of 1,084 million bushels, is tempered by 
disturbing reports that the box car shortage has been so 
acute. that farmers have beeh dumping freshly harvested 
wheat crops at depots. Goods wagons are being rushed 
to the area to carry the wheat from the middle west. 

This is of grave concern to“ the European countries, to 
whom 285 million bushels will be sent if transport can 
be found. The War Shipping Administration has announced 
that present shipping levels to liberated Europe would 
be maintained, but has issued a warning that from July, 
when the war programme in the Pacific will be accelerated, 
a “tighter situation” would prevail. This presumably means 
less flexibility and less possibility of adding tonnage to 
meet emergencies. 

o* * * 


Relations with Russia 

Propaganda against the Soviet Union was reaching 
alarming proportions in the United States when Mr Harry 
Hopkins returned from Moscow after completing his suc- 
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that Mr Truman’s policy toward Russia was identical wit, 
the policy of which Mr Roosevelt was the architect, de. 
signed to cultivate friendship in peace as well as under the 
stress of war necessity. 

Responsible elements of the press, from left to right 
seemed grateful for Mr Truman’s generous praise of M; 
Hopkins’s mission, and for his. statement that Russia has 
done “some very pleasant yielding.” For out of this they 
could fashion strong comment on the brightening possibjjj. 
ties for friendship between the two Great Powers despite 
the differences in their economic and political systems, 

Writing in the New York Times, Mr Reston listed “ten 
concessions by Russia which have contributed greatly to 
liberalising the proposals” emerging from the San Fran. 
cisco Conference. True, they might be matched by con. 
cessions the other Powers have made, but insufficient atten. 
tion has been paid to the fact that the Russians, like other 
countries, were willing to give up part of their programme 
to help keep the conference intact. 

Other commentators have been recalling the all too ample 
justification for Russia’s suspicions of her western Allies: 
the United States, not the Latin American countries, they 
said, now appears to be responsible for the admission of the 
Argentine ; they pointed to Anglo-American dealings with 
Franco-when even faintly justifiable reasons no longer exist ; 
to sometimes implied, sometimes outright support of the 
right movements and hostility to the left in Greece, Iialy, 
France, Holland, Belgium. The Soviet Union, with some 
justice ,has been criticised for ignoring public opinion in 
America, but it is not unlikely that a study of some of the 
press commentary on the San Francisco conference has 
contributed to its attitude. 

Meanwhile Mr Hopkins, who was always content to be 
an extra set of ears and eyes to the dead President, and was 
quite willing to disregard the almost contemptuous appraisal 
his years of service were granted by most American news- 
papers, must have rubbed his eyes incredulously when he 
saw attached to his name such words as “ courage,” “ self- 
sacrifice,” “loyalty,” “skill.” And by one radio commenta- 
tor, Mr Swing, Mr Hopkins was called “one of our strongest 
war leaders.” : : 

x + * 


Post-War Conscription 


The issue of compulsory military training is now out 
of the realm of polls and talk, and is facing the cold, hard 
light of a hearing before the Post-war Military Policy Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. Public opinion polls 
have indicated that a majeérity of Americans, who in the past 
have nourished a tradition opposed to the conscription of 
youth, would now vote for one year of military training for 
all able-bodied young men. But poll techniques do not 
encourage careful study of an issue of such complexity. 

The Bill now in Committee is strongly backed by the 
Army and Navy, by veterans’ organisations, the US 
Chamber of Commerce and other organisations. Army 
leaders explain, with almost disarming frankness, their haste 
to pass the Bill even while one-fifth of the male population 
is in service, with those who are overseas unable to influence 
legislation. Apparently they are convinced that conscrip- 
tion is necessary for national defence, and they believe from 
past experience that public interest in military affairs will 
inevitably fade after the war. _ 

The discussions thus far have many of the elements of 2 
selling campaign conducted in a vacuum and embellished 


with fine and totally undefined phrases like “adequate | 


security,” “vital for public defence,” “contribution toward 
the effectiveness of the world security organisation.” Many 
of those who oppose the Bill are saying that intelligent con- 
clusions cannot be reached until the shape of the post-war 
military system of the United States, in support of its foreign 
policy and inseparable from its international relations, 
emerges. » they are inclined to discount the argu- 
ments that conscription would be good for health, disci- 
pline, leadership, and education, or that it would relieve 
unemployment, since none of these things is the proper 
concern of the Army. : 
Writing for Harpers’ Magazine, Mr Hanson Baldwin, 
military analyst for the New York Times, who is uneasy 
about hasty legislation on a matter that will have a pro- 
found effect on the future political, economic and social life 
of the country, recommends that a fact-finding commis- 
sion be appointed to study the place of military 


training in the context of the post-war United States. Mili- 
tary men would advise, but should not be members of this 
of the ablest judges, 

. A sound 


commission, which would be com 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Letters from Germany—lIl 


Bavarian Roads 
(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Munich, Fune 
NE of the traveller’s most striking impressions in 
southern Germany is the sharp contrast between town 
and countryside. The towns seem to be waiting for a 
German Jeremiah to bewail their ruins. The placid country- 
side shows almost no trace of destruction. The solid, 
spaciously built,~“Sunlit houses of the farmers tell of well- 
being and prosperity that may survive both war and defeat. 
The fields look well cultivated, the grazing cattle are well 
fattened. In the Danubian grain belt, the ears of corn have 
grown high early in the season. It is a scene te gladden the 
eye and heart of a Virgil, though it would puzzle him also 
that so many women and children should -be feverishly 
working in the fields, that so many women should be 
dressed in black and that there should be so few men. 

It is otherwise on the Bavarian roads. There, even more 
than in the destroyed cities, one feels the effects of a 
deluge. Every major road here is a cross-section of. the 
great problems of Germany and Europe. It is a chaotic 
picture—and unique, for history such as this will surely not 
repeat itself, 

South of Munich, against the sharp background of the 
Alps, can be watched the last scenes of the Wehrmacht’s 
surrender. Long convoys of lorries crammed with German 
soldiers, preceded by officers in staff cars, Toll on to 
assembly points and prisoners’ cages. The soldiers are dis- 
armed, some officers—Luftwaffe, SS, infantrymen—still 
carry their side-arms, and shout loudly in the typical 
feldwebel fashion their last orders to the men. The discipline 
of the surrendered armies is still exemplary, at least in out- 
ward appearance. Here and there a Wehrmacht convoy 
becomes mixed with an American convoy rushing in the 
opposite direction. There is momentary confusion. Embar- 
rassed German officers salute the victors. The soldiers of 
the two armies eye each other with curiosity or indifference 
or, correctly, they ignore each other, according to their 
individual moods. Aleng the roads in the areas allotted to 
the surrendering units, the German military police, either 
alone or with the American police, watches the traffic and 
keeps order. It helps to disentangle the convoys ; it checks 
the credentials of passengers in military vehicles and, thus, 
businesslike, it performs its last military functions. The 
act of capitulation is here translated into detailed traffic 
schemes and traffic regulations, and at a check point a sturdy 
youth from Texas may watch the traffic side by side with a 
thin Luftwaffe pilot from Hanover, who still wears his 
decorations for the Blitzkrieg on London and the march 
into the Sudetenland. 


The Underdog 


Somewhere by the side of the road a man in the striped 
uniform of the concentration camp is trudging slowly home. 
A short time ago he was stopped by an SS officer, travelling 
with his orderly in a car. A sharp exchange of words and 
threats accompanied by violent gesticulation takes place. 
As an American jeep approaches the quarrel stops, and the 
SS officer’s car moves off. The ex-inmate of the concentra- 
tion camp explains with some pride that he was an official 
of the Social Democratic party at Breslau. Yes, it is true. 
SS men occasionally bully people like this on the roads. 
But the peasants are kind and hospitable ; they put the KZ 
man up for a night and fill his rucksack with food before 
he starts out on a long day’s march. And yet life is strange 
—the SS man, even in captivity, still travels about 
in a car, while he, the underdog, will walk all the way from 
Dachau to Breslau. Will he still be among the underdogs at 
home? His home is in the Russidn zone ; and until he was 
dragged to the concentration camp he had been a 
“ Social-Fascist ” in the eyes of the local Communists. Yet 


= 


he must walk home; and he has not heard of his family 
for many years. It is bad that Germany has not freed jtself 
from National Socialism on its own. This has terribly com- 
plicated its fate ; and it encourages an inferiority complex 
among German anti-Nazis. Oh, an American cigarette? 
With bows and smile of timid thankfulness the underdog 
goes his way. 


A Hitler Legend ? 


On the roadsides released prisoners of war, bent under 
heavy rucksacks and with drooping heads, march home 
singly or in twos. They are released farmers, coal miners 
or transport workers. A hundred arid thirty years ago 
marched the survivors of the Grande Armée, perhaps along 
the same roads, as in Heine’s “ Two Grenadiers ”—“ Und 
als sie kamen ins Deutsche Quartier, liessen sie die 
Képfe hangen.” Yet the two grenadiers on the Bavarian 
road are not, apparently, echoing the proud words: “I do 
not mind about my wife, I do not mind about my child, 
the Emperor, the Emperor is a prisoner.” But it would 
probably be too early to assume that no seeds at all have 
been sown for the revival of a Hitler legend at some later 
time. Very few among the survivors of his army seem to 
believe that the Fuehrer is really dead. 

On the roads to the north of Regensburg, between the 
Danube and the Bohemian Forest, can be seen another 
fragment of the present migration of peoples. Lorryfuls of 
Czech and Russian displaced persons, beflagged with Red 
banners and Czech national colours, move eastwards and 
northwards. There is joyful waving. There is also the tense 
expression of uncertainty and suspense on the faces of 
Russian, Ukrainian and Caucasian peasants. A friendly word 
spoken in Russian lights a gleam of hope in their sunken 
eyes. They do not know yet whether they are going straight 
home or are merely being shifted from one assembly point 
to another. The Russians are even more home sick than the 
others. But they are also ridden by fears. Their homes, 
near Smolensk or Poltava, no longer exist. Many had seen 
their families perish before they went to Germany. And 
now, will they be accepted in Russia as unfortunate members 
of the community returning home or will they be spurned 
as traitors? Will they be allowed to settle down in the old 
familiar places or will they be ordered to remote Siberian 
lands? Such questions are asked by Russians on all German 
roads. And then there are the Poles, most of whom—though 
not all—have shunned the Russians even in captivity and in 
DPs’ camps. Will they be compelled to go home? they ask. 
Is it true that the Polish Government in London has found 
territory for them in which they can settle now that Warsaw, 
Lodz and the rest of Poland already belong to Russia? “ We 
need no such land,” replies a Polish officer in our prisoners’ 
camp. “Ninety-nine per cent of the people believe that 
Britain is going to fight Russia and to free Poland.” All 
Polish officers present nod approvingly and look with scorn 
on an old peasant woman who wants to return home to her 
children and knows nothing about politics. 
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From the Bavarian Forest another sort of convoy 
descends slowly into the Danube plain. It consists of gypsy- 
like, horse-drawn carts crammed with human beings, bed- 
ding, sacks and wooden boxes. The gypsies are Germans. 
Some of them fled from Moravia before the Russian armies. 
Others have been expelled by the Czechs from villages near 
the frontier. They are resigned and apathetic. For them- 
selves they expected no better fate. Some hope to settle 
down with distant relatives in Bavaria. Others have no straw 
to clutch at ; they only hope that there will be less famine in 
Bavaria than elsewhere in Germany. They want to work ; 
and the fatherland or the victors must provide employment 
for them. They are the torn branches and leaves of the 
blasted German tree, and they want to be grafted back 
‘At the other side of the road, a tall, thin woman tries, to 
explain something in broken English to two American 
officers. In her confused, unintelligible story two words 
keep on recurring: Gas-kammer. It turns out that seven 
years ago her child was classified by a Nazi doctor as 
mentally defective. The family doctor disagreed with the 
diagnosis, but his opinion was ignored. In accordance with 
the rules of “racial hygiene ” the child would have to be 
thrown into a gas-chamber, the Nazi version of the Tarpeian 
rock. The mother hid the child in a remote place, some two 
hundred kilometres away. The last time she saw the child 
it was nearly starving. Could she now get a permit from 
the Military Government to go and fetch her child? There 
are no trams or buses, so she would go on foot. But it is so 
difficult to come into the presence of the Military Govern- 
ment to ask for a travel permit—the German Biirgermeister 
is powerless. 

The sufferings and fears of half a score of nationalities 
have for a while met here, in the middle of the pleasant 
sunlit Bavarian road. Soon they will float away, each carried 
by a different wind and into a different country. But nor 
soon, nor very easily, will.they be cured and dispelled. Many 
peoples have such strained, shattered nerves that for-a long 
time they will remain prone to phobias, hysteria and other 
mental disorders that may overhang the spiritual and poli- 
tical life of Europe. Not soon will the stench from the corpse 
of National Socialism be blown away. 

If the roads of Bavaria could speak of the things they 
have seen in the last few months and weeks they would 
tell a story as broad, simple and stirring as Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace,” more fearful than Dante’s “Hell” or 
the phantoms of Edgar Allan Poe, and, at times, as tragi- 
comic as Hashek’s “ Brave Soldier Shveik.” 


Development in 
West Africa 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


Wr the publication last March of the Nigerian Govern- 
ment’s “ Preliminary Statement on Development Planning 
in Nigeria,” it'is possible to form some idea of the strategy 
which may be employed in West Africa in applications for 
assistance under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act. Under the Act of 1940 expenditure in the colonies 
was provided for at the rate of £5 million a year for ten 
years. Funds up to that annual amount not expended re- 
verted to the Treasury. But under the new Act £120 million 
are provided over the ten years beginning in 1946; up to 
£17 million may be spent in any one year, and sums up 
to that amount not spent may be carried over into the next 


and subsequent years. Thereby 


as a flexible instrument of long-term economic 


for’ assistance under the Act into a time schedule 


certain assumptions. Apart from the question of whether 
the schedule can be adhered to, the layout of the programme 
and the accompanying explanations should serve as an 
ae on ee Sone West African Governments 
w are very similar post-war problems. 

The history of development and welfare schemes in West 
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» an important element of 
elasticity is introduced into the Act, for expenditure can 
be planned so as to have the optimum effect on each 
colony’s national income and to coincide with the avail- 
ability of men and materials to carry into effect the various 
deyelopment schemes. Capital investment assisted by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund can now be used 
policy. The 
Nigeria Government has made an attempt to fit applications 
based on 
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Africa up to March 31 1944, can best be summ 
the accompanying table: d up in 














eagerness sad 
| Aer _ | 
culture, | Com- OURINg 
2 ; | Educa-/ and | Medical 
Colony — —. tion Sanita. Services| Misc. | Tota 
Vet'y | 
lee 8 Si | sia —— 
Gambia....... 89,204*| 52,521 | 30,000 | 37, | oy 3% 
Sierra Leone .. | 303,500 ae 48,500 pe AO ome | 225,299 
Gold Coast. eee eee eve eee 100,000 7,480 1.000 | ae 
Nigeria ....... 50,700 | 50,000 | 9,000 | 104,000 234,155 | 447’ ass 
Ww. Africat eee eee eee ee eee | 128,270 128.270 








* Shared with Sierra Leone. + Not attributable to any one colony. . 
Most of the schemes up to that time were of an isolated 
nature, submitted largely by the two smallest and poores 
colonies where development had been retarded for years 
by lack of funds and for whom the Colonial Developmen; 
and Welfare Act was a providential opportunity for effect. 
ing long delayed plans. Nigeria and the Gold Coast were 
slower to ask for assistance, after allowance has been made 
for their larger populations, partly through difficulties of 
staffing and co-ordinating development committees in war- 
time and perhaps partly through a wary scepticism of this 
“new deal” for the colonies. But in 1944 a developmen 
secretary was appointed in Nigeria and an economic adviser 
in the Gold Coast, and a development adviser was added 
to the Resident Minister’s staff. These and other circum- 
stances resulted in a more coherent arrangement of the 
planning committees and the. discussion of developmen 
plans between the West African Governments as well a 
in the individual colonies. 


The Importance of Timing 

The difficulties involved in planning capital outlay under 
the Act of 1940 were seen in the Gold Coast development 
plan of 1944. The fact that Governments could rely on 
obtaining funds in only limited and approximately equal 
amounts each year over ten years was no doubt a factor 
in the Gold Coast’s emphasis on the major réle to b 
assigned in post-war development to its surplus of some 
£4,256,000 accumulated over the last few years. The 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund was to be applied 
to for assistance only for a few specific schemes, fixed px- 
visionally at £1,075,000. Applications were not related 10 
a time schedule, nor was there, in the published programme, 
any discussion of the réle which carefully timed capital 
investment might play in the expansion of the Gold Coast's 
national income on various hypotheses regarding the trend 
of exports and imports over the next ten years or s0. 
_ Yet such an approach to the problem is of the greatest 
importance if the four colonies are to deal with th 
problem of transition from war to peace satisfactorily. From 
the Nigerian statement on planning it would appear that 
the Government has taken into account certain broad facts 
regarding the possible trend of Nigeria’s economy ove 
the next decade. These can be expressed in general terms 
and apply to each of the four colonies in much the same 
degree. During the war large numbers of men have joined 
the armed forces, and have saved money or have given 
their dependants separation allowances which have had t 
compete with increased labourers’ earnings for a limited 
supply of price-controlled consumer goods. Purchasing 
power has therefore been pent up in much the same way 
as in Britain. This purchasing power will help to stimulate 
activity inside the colony and to attract increased imports 
as controls are removed. Increased imports of machinery 
and of materials can also be expected’ as a result of the 
development schemes. To balance this, the colony must 
rely on an expansion of exports and on receipts from 
foreign loans, i ing assistance from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund. This state of affairs may 
last for some time after the end of the Japanese war. Once 
wartime jobs and demobilisation are finished with, pro- 
vided that capital investment has been on a large 
scale and that exports can be maintained to a reasonable 
extent, Nigeria’s internal economy may be able to take UP 
the slack, To quote the Government’s statement :— 

It is also hoped that the country will more pfo- 
ductive and consequently wealthier as the development 
proceed... . . If this does not happen, the developmet' 

ee will not have fulfilled its purpose. 

__ No one can disagree with this. It is only unfortunate that 
it has not been possible to include the” agriculture and 
forestry development plans in the general framework * 
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yet and to publish a flexible import and export programme 
which must remain, to the public at least, a major un- 
known quantty. 

The salient features of the Nigerian plan can be briefly 
sketched. The whole scheme, portions of which have still 
to be worked out in detail, is to cover the years 1945 to 
1960, but attention is focused at present on the years 1945 
to 1955. Development expenditure over this period is to 
be between £35 million and £40 million. Schemes already 
submitted from this total are to receive £6,598,000 from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund as already 
approved in London, Clearly, this is only a beginning, and 
further extensive demands will be made on the Fund later. 
The following table sets out the esfimated provisional cost 
of the principal schemes ; plans for the vitally important 
departments of forestry, agriculture and veterinary have 
yet to be published. 














| 
Approximate Provisional 
Nature of Scheme a Estimated Cost 
of S¢heme 
£ 

Road development ...........eseceseeeeeeece 1945-60 7,000,000 
Telecommaumications .........6..eeeeee ee eeeee 1945-57 900,000 § 
Hydro-electric development .................. 1945-59 1,800,000§ 
Racal Wath GUIs oh cw ibc eco Teisceescccs 1945-60 5,000,000§ 

Urban water supplies ........0.cccsccccsccees 1945-58 5,000,000 
Building programme. ...........cseeeeceecees 1945-55 9,000,000§ 
IN shah Geb clk A hv ction eh Wha Riew oc cease 1945-55 1,688,000T 
Medical. Servigee 6 ois's o 0d's'cb bobs siaccvesccccces 1945-60* 8,000,000* 

100 Temporary officers to operate schemes... .. 1945-51 | 400,000 

* Very provisi t Beginning of a £5-6 millions scheme. 


§ Early ee ae kee C. D. and W. assistance. Later stages to be financed 

by loans. 

Assistance from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Fund is to be concentrated, as far as possible, into the early 
years to stimulate Nigeria’s internal activity sufficiently for 
it to finance the later stages of the schemes by increasing 
its external indebtedness in the London capital market. In 
this connection it will be noticed that a substantial part of 
the money for development is to go into improved com- 
munications and hydro-electric installations, two key plans 
for opening up the trade of the territory. The order of 
priority of the schemes and the outline of the strategy 
of finance have thus been arranged. The detail of the tactics 
can be left flexible to take account of changing circum- 
stances. 


Men and Materials 


But, as has been stressed out here repeatedly, the crux 
of development is adequate staff, machinery and materials. 
Carefully timed schedules of investment and money from 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund are no more 
than blue-prints unless administrators and technicians can 
be found to carry them out. Constant reference to technical 
developments in Britain and America, and frequent dis- 
cussions between officials in the United Kingdom and 
West Africa, are vitally important. The isolation, both 
administrative and technical, which money without men 
will bring can tead only to disappointment and disillusion- 
ment among Europeans here and strong resentment among 
Africans. The release of men and equipment for West 
Africa—indeed, for all the colonies—is an urgent matter of 
policy—now. 


Swiss Trade and Finances 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


DUuRING the first four months of the year, imports totalled 
147 million francs against 483 a ~ — 
sponding period of 1 a drop of 75 per cent in v 

and of 90 per cent ie ceheean, while exports reached 318 
million francs, a drop of about 45 per cent in value and of 
70 per cent in volume. The Government is, therefore, very 
concerned about the replenishment of the country, and the 
negotiations with the Allied Governments were keenly 
awaited. The Allies guaranteed, to a certain extent, that 
Switzerland would be able to obtain from overseas the sup- 
Dlies of essential foodstuffs and raw materials it now lacks. 
These imports depend on transport facilities through France. 
The port of Toulon has been put at Switzerland’s disposal, 
and some ships have already unloaded goods which are 


importation of all sorts of goods which had long remained in 
the Portuguese and Spanish docks. 
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Despite these efforts, Switzerland’s position will remain 
precarious for a long time to come as present imports are 
insufficient to replenish stocks, which are on the point of 
exhaustion. Thus, drastic rationing is. being maintained, 
especially in regard to foodstuffs. The food situation has 
been further aggravated by the abnormally cold spell at the 
beginning of May when an overnight frost destroyed almost 
all vineyards, fruit trees and even vegetables, the result 
being a rise in the price of the few fruits and vegetables 
available. It is announced, however, that stocks of potatoes 
will enable the gap to be filled until the next harvest. . 

Industry is still severely hampered by the lack of raw 
materials, especially of coal, imports of which have almost 
completely stopped. Gas had therefore to be drastically 
rationed and the gas and by-products industries are at a 
standstill. 

The result of the negotiations with the Allies are never- 
theless felt in certain trade quarters. Several Swiss mech- 
anical works are now engaged on repairing French rolling 
stock and motor trucks ; some printing firms are working 
on orders placed by the Allied Armies ; and the machine 
and textiles industries register a small rise in their exports. 
Nevertheless Switzerland is so deprived of everything that 
it is a ready market for anything that exporters can offer. 


The Budget Deficit 


The accounts for 1944 show a deficit of 144 million francs 
for the ordinary Budget, and of 1,032 million for the 
emergency Budget which mainly concerns war-time emer- 
gency expenditure. These deficits added to those previously 
accumulated reach a grand total of 6,750,000,000 francs, 
which represents the debt of the Confederation at the end 
of 1944. It is estimated that, by the end of 1945, the debt 
will rise to about 9 milliards, including the 900 millions 
reserved for the redemption of the Federal Railways’ Debt. 

It is a large sum for a,small country of 4,500,000 inhabi- 
tants, but it has arisen from various factors: the defence 
of the country, which involved 2 million francs a day for 
the upkeep of the armed forces ; the building of fortifica- 
tions and armaments; the emergency measures resulting 
from wartime conditions ; and economic and social measures 
carried out by the Government. But these measures enabled 
—- to go on living and working despite all diffi- 
culties. 


Books Received ° 


International Sea Transport. By Sir Osborne Mance. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 


Affairs. Oxford University Press:: 198 pages. 12s. 6d. 
There’s Work For All. By Michael’ Young and Theodor 
Prager. Nicholson and Watson. 128 pages. $s. 


War and Unemployment. By Henry Clay. Sidney Ball Lecture. 
March, 1945. Oxford+University Press. 15 pages. 2s. 
Economic Stability in the Post-War World. Report of Delega- 

tion on Economic Depressions. Part 2. 319 pages. 10s. 


Nation and Family. The Swedish Experiment in’ Democratic 
Family and Population Policy. By Alva Myrdal. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co... 441 pages. 21s. 

Rebuilding Family Life in the Post-War World. An Enquiry 
with Recommendations. Edited by Sir James Marchant. 
OdHams Press. 136 pages. 2s. : 





by protected from imitators. For the 
safeguarding therefore of our world- 
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water turbine driven alternator sets as installed at Tarraleah and Waddamana power 





“English Electric” 
Stations, Tasmania 


Iw THE REPORT issued by the Hydro-Electric Commission of Tasmania for 
1943/44, under the heading ** Power Production,” the following passage appears. 


“That Great Britain was able to build for us and to deliver to Tasmania these 
large turbo-generators .... whilst fighting for her existence .... is an achievement 
which, we propose to record on each machine..... Thus these historic units will 


WHEREVER there is a power plant problem “ English Electric” research workers, 
designers and engineers have the knowledge, experience and resources to 
provide the answer. r 
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THREE NUNS 





SAVES MONEY 


— because of its 


SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts 
longer, you smoke fewer ounces a week. It is made 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on 
Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest pleasure of 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend. 


Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/63 AN OUNCE 


‘ Cut for economy’ 


Also THREE NUNS | 
i Original | 
: AT 2/404 AN 02. 
3 ~ ‘ The Vicar’s Choice’ 
Issued by STEPHEN sieenanel & son, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Lid., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. MSA 
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Sunsets can be preserve 


IODINE 


es your snapshot album will contain natural colour prints 
of your most treasured moments. Iodine is helping to make 
this possible. Colour photography is not unique in its indebted- 
ness to iodine. Iodine has many and diverse applications. It 
has a part in the manufacture of dye stuffs, in the scavenging 
of metals, in the sterilization of animal tissues, in the sensitizing 
of telegraphic papers. The veterinary and agricultural sciences, 
as well as medicine and industry are finding new uses for iodine 

every year. i 
There may be an opportunity to use iodine in your work. If 
80, she Iodine Educational Bureau will be glad to anit 
Bureau is a non-profit making organization which provides 1 
imate tae Evcry foct published about iodine 
since its discovery in 1811 and each new development is recorded here. 
Any institution, commercial enterprise or professional man with @ 
problem which iodine might help to solve, is invited to write 10 the 

Bureau. There is no charge for its services. 


lodine Educational Bureau 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Reconversion Problems for Copper 


7 copper industry has arrived at the crossroads. In 
this country demand began to slacken as long ago 
as the beginning of last year. After absorbing annual net 
imports at the average rate of 465,000 long tons from 
1940 to 1943, Compared with average retained imports of 
262,000 tons between 1935 and 1938, the Ministry of 
Supply was able, in January, 1944, to order a cut in 
Northern Rhodesia’s copper production. One year later, 
on January 31, 1945, the Ministry finally cancelled its war- 
time bulk buying agreements with the Empire copper 
producers. On both occasions, however, the heavy United 
States military copper consumption brought a postpone- 
ment of production cut-backs. Now the position is chang- 
ing in the United States also. A statement recently issued 
by the Copper Division of the War Production Board puts 
the immediate reduction in military copper consumption 
as a result of the change from the two-front to the one- 
front war at not less than 264,000 tons per annum. [The 
announcement that liberated and certain other countries will 
be able to meet their needs of copper—and of lead and 
zinc—by direct negotiation with producer is no doubt a 
reflection of the reduction in military demand.] The turning 
point in United States consumption may be regarded as an 
indication that the negotiations for a planned reconversion 
of the international copper industry cannot be far off. 

Copper producers look at their prospects in the recon- 
version period with considerable apprehension. This does 
not mean that they doubt a revival of civilian demand in 
the traditional copper consuming industries. The uses of 
copper in civilian industry have always been dependent 
on three important factors—the excellent electrical and 
thermal conductivity of the metal, its great resistance to 
rust and corrosion and the ease with which it can be 
processed. These properties have secured for copper a 
strong position in the electrical industries, in building, 
motor vehicle manufacture, general engineering, household 
equipment, chemical plant, food processing and a multitude 
of lesser activities. The majority of these traditional copper 
corisuming industries may in the next few years experience 
the greatest boom in their history. 


* 


Nevertheless, in the short and medium term, the copper 
outlook is not encouraging. World consumption of copper 
rose fourfold in the first three decades of this century, 
but the market was beset by a chronic surplus problem, 
which found expression in the introduction of a series 
of restriction schemes, the last of which was in force up 
to September, 1939. Tie chief reason for these surpluses, 
apart from the introduction of more efficient production 
methods and equipment, was the development of the rich 
copper resources of Chile, Canada and Central Africa. The 
two factors combined raised the potential output of the 
world’s copper mines by 1939 to close on 2,500,000 
tons a year, roughly five times the total in existence at 
the beginning of this century. ass 

During this war the world output of virgin copper does 
not, on the latest evidence, appear to have been much in 
excess of 2,500,000 a year ; but in Chile, Northern Rhodesia, 
Canada, Belgian Congo, Cyprus and Soviet Russia develop- 
ment schemes have during the past five years been initiated 
Which, after their consolidation, may add a substantial 
tonnage to the industry’s capacity. This prospective addition 
to productive capacity may give rise to ties. There 
will be some increase in civilian demand in countries such 
as the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union ; 
but this is likely ‘to be accompanied by a decline in the 
demand from the Axis areas, which before the war were in 
the front rank of copper-importing regions. _ 

But the problem of restoring equilibrium in the post- 
war Co market is not confined to adjusting current 


Production to the level of current absorption. At the end 
of this war the British and United States Governments 


will be !eft with substantial reserves of new copper, which 
may total as much as §00,00c tons. There will be in, addi- 
tion, a large reserve of copper scrap which, after netreat- 
ment, will be suitable for re-use in the majority of copper 
products. During the whole period of this war non-civilian 
consumption of copper appears to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of 10 million tons and, while the amount that may 
be available after demobilisation in the form of scrap can- 
not be estimated accurately, it is not inconceivable that as 
much as one-fifth of the total war consumption may be 
recovered during the next few years. This would suggest 
that in addition to new production an amount not far short 
of a full year’s potential output of the world copper mines 
will be available during the transition period in the form 
of Government holdings of new and secondary copper. 

Moreover, apart from these rough edges in the short- 
term supply picture, the copper industry will have to face 
increased competition from other materials, especially from 
aluminium. Formerly, this metal competed with copper 
to a limited extent; today the aluminium industry is a 
far stronger competitor. Before the war the volume (as 
distinct from the weight) of the world aluminium output 
was somewhat smaller than that of copper; at the time 
of the wartime peak output of both metals it was almost 
three times as large, and the aluminium industry will have 
to make use of every opportunity to extend its civilian 
markets. In this it will be greatly assisted by the fact 
that aluminium prices, in contrast to those of copper, have 
been substantially reduced since 1939 and, on a volume 
basis, are now half those of copper. 


* 


The 1e-conversion of the copper industry will thus be no 
mean task. The industry itself will not be able to solve 
it without active co-operation from the Governments ; some 
plan for the withholding or gradual disposal of Government 
surpluses of both new and old copper seems indispensable. 
The adoption of such a plan—towards which the United 
States’ project of creating permanent reserves of strategic 
materials may make a considerable contribution—would 
not suffice to restore equilibrium on the copper market. 
Despite the impending boom in the electrical, building, 
motor-car and other copper consuming industries, world 
consumption of copper is unlikely during the next few years 
to reach or exceed 2,500,000 tons per annum ; apart from the 
temporary limitation of consumption in the Axis countries 
(before this war these absorbed one-quarter of the world’s 
new copper.supplies) the destruction of fabricating facilities 
in Continental Europe and the possible encroachments of 
aluminium on markets formerly held by copper will put a 
brake on the expansion in world absorption. 

In addition to the regulation of surplus stocks, steps will 
have to be taken to stimulate consumption and to adjust 
output to the capacity of the market. In the first direction 
the copper industry has already initiated extensive research 
and development schemes. As regards the regulation of 
future production, persistent rumours of negotiations 
between. international copper producers and copper pro- 
ducing Governments were in circulation at the turn of last 
year, but, so far as can be ascertained, no definite moves 
towards this end have been initiated. 

The introduction of constructive plans for the regulation 
of world copper supplies on a basis which does not penalise 
consumers is complicated by the artificial structure of the 
international copper market. The United States, the world’s 
largest copper consuming region, is, in normal times, 
through its prohibitive customs barrier, a closed market for 
copper. There are no prospects that thesé conditions, 
designed to reserve the American market for the domestic 
producers, will be altered during the.next few years ; in the 
long run, on the other hand, the growing depletion of 
United States copper resources may force the country to 
re-integrate itself with the world market. Until this stage 
is reached, there can be no basis on which a world-wide 
regulation of copper production can be attempted. While 
United States producers will have to work at full capacity 


eee 
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to meet their home demand, the whole problem of surplus 
capacity is thrown back on to the rest of the world. More- 
over, since United States producers are working at higher 
average costs than their foreign competitors, their only 
interest in. any international scheme would be (@s the 
example of Copper Exporters’ Incorporated—the world 
copper cartel of the ’twenties—has amply proved) to raise 
the international copper price level. Such an arrangement, 
while perhaps not unattractive to individual firms in the 
copper mining industry, would not only hit the copper 
importing countries, of which the United Kingdom is the 
largest, but it would also delay, if not prevent, a gradual 
rise of copper consumption to the level of the industry’s 
productive capacity. A low copper price is the best means 
of stimulating consumption. Since the advent of the 
aluminium industry to maturity this has become more 
indis able than ever, and attempts at combining any 
post-war copper regulation schemes with designs of keeping 


Responsible 


HE stock markets of the country are from now on free 
to perform their function of bringing together those 
whom Government policy permits to raise money and 
investors desirous of finding suitable securities for their 
savings. It is the purpose of this article to set out recent 
changes in organisation and to see how far they contribute 
to the efficiency of the machinery for this purpose and for 
business ancillary to it. A second article will outline further 
projects already in contemplation and attempt to make 
suggestions for further improvement. 

The market, if it is to render full service, must take 
account of the changing organisation of industry—which is, 
after the Treasury, the principal source of demand for 
capital—and of the altered distribution of incomes, from 
the unexpended portion of which the supply of capital must 
be derived. Much has been said of the changed attitude of 
the stockbroker towards his function in recent years, but it 
is by the degree to which the new circumstances have been 
met that the recent developments must be judged. Space 
must limit detailed consideration to the period since the 
regrettable new issue boom of 1927-29, but it will be useful, 
as a preliminary, to take a glance back to earlier conditions 
and to some earlier developments. 

Forty years ago, that is, at a time when some of those 
who are to-day the leading figures of the profession were 
already in, or about to enter, the “House,” competition 
between brokers was as nearly absolute as may be. Between 
1905 and 1909, however, as a result of continuous pressure, 
the Committee was persuaded to introduce the scales of 
minimum commissions, which remain in force, with minor 
changes, until to-day. To a large extent, this reform substi- 
tuted competition in service for competition in price, a 
distinction which has been of ing importance 
then on. The principal classes of security dealt in at that 
period were home railway stocks, foreign bonds, and 
mere frankly speculative issues, such as gold mining shares, 
American railway ordinary stocks and, later, rubber planta- 
tion shares. Inf the few years preceding the war of 1914-18 
possibly the largest turnover was in purely speculative 
“Yankees,” in which there was a huge arbitrage business 
between New York, London and several Continental centres. 
There were, of course, other more solid securities, but the 
list of gilt-edged stocks was restricted, while of long-dated 
Government stocks the supply was extremely exiguous. 
Many of Britain’s leading industries financed themselves at 
long-term entirely out of funds ploughed back from profits, 
which were then. subject only to income tax at a rate 
averaging some 1s. 6d. in the pound. Market business 
originated mainly from rich men, whose savings provided 
most. of the “new money” coming into the market, and 
from institutions, many of which indulged in large-scale 
speculation on money borrowed from the market in the first 
instance through the means of the “contango.” It is no 
exaggeration to say that two of the most important qualities 
in a good broker were ability to do exactly as instructed, and 
to do it more quickly than the next man. 
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prices at the highest possible level would invite 


Fortunately the great copper producers of Chile = 
Rhodesia, and to a lesser extent of the Belgian Congo, whic’ 


control the greater part of what must, withi 

artificial market structure, be classified oe a 
are producing at low cost. This fact should facilitme .” 
creation of conditions which permit a gradual normalisati : 
of the copper market. In this the interests of colons 
and of low-cost producers are identical, and any CONCEssions 
which the British Government proposes to make to th 
copper industry as regards the disposal of its war stocks 
should be made subject to the acceptance by the producen 
of principles which guarantee fully adequate supplies of the 
metal for all needs at prices which are in line with the 
production costs of efficient suppliers. It would be the heigh 
of folly if the British Government, by sanctioning a high 
price policy, were to deprive British industry of a price 
advantage in one of the most important raw materials. 


Stockbroking 


rather than a mere executant of orders ; and finally, the dis. 
appearance of the “ Yankee” market, at least for the time 
being. To these changes brokers voluntarily added tw 
more: the evil practice of dealing in results of an allotment 
of a new issue before the allatment was made was forbidden : 
and most brokers refused to do “ contango ” business. That 
is, in effect, they told their clients that they must persuade 
someone else to finance their speculations if they had not the 
money to do it themselves. All these moves struck a blow 
the first of several, at the more rabid type of speculator, and 
left the broker free to consider the more essential elements 
of = business. 

egrettably, for the next eight years or so, little mon 
was effected. But throughout that period a number of we 
some in the provinces, but most members of the London 
exchange, were working to secure reforms. While the House 
as a whole was prosperous their efforts gained little ground. 
But the character of the new issues in the 1927-29 boom 
and its culmination in the Hatry scandal convinced all but 
the most conservative that substantial reforms were overdue. 
The method of the “Hatry settlement” was itself a firs 
step, for it abandoned the principle that, in all circum- 
stances, each individual firm was solely responsible for its 
own losses. Instead, the committee of the London Stock 
Exchange appointed a body to prepare a scheme which allo- 
cated the bulk of the cost of covering the balances necessary 
to effect a full settlement between the various groups in- 
a ae — a brokers, and provided that con- 

ons sho orthcoming to 

not directly involved. er eae ne 
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This sub-committee reported on Jan 15, 1930. Eight 
months later, the London Committee tated commie 
the information which a company must provide when seck- 
ing permission for dealings in its securities. These changes, 
some of which followed from the new Companies Act, 
greatly increased the protection of the investor. Since that 
time, the sub-committee charged with the examination o 
applications has always considered it has a duty to the 
public to see that the position of the company is made 
reasonably clear. Very properly, it assumed no right 0 
refused permission on the ground that a security w2 

speculative.” It did insist that the character of the 
security should be apparent to an intelligent reader who 
took the.trouble to inquire. The definition of how much 
information was “reasonable” to expect has changed 4 
the years passed, and will, it may be hoped, continue 1 
expand. The last important step was taken in 1939, when 
it was made obligatory for the voting rights to be specific- 
ally stated in the case of preference issues, and when the 
publication of consolidated accounts was made a condi- 
amas of me, new issue. 
_ The modern technique applied to the “vetting” of new 
issues, including the fullest use of the new en Records 
Office of the Stock Exchange, which contains all available 
information about the status of those through whose hands 
the business of application for permission to deal is likely 
to pass, has been of great service to the investor and sh 
render valuable aid in the approaching period of recom 
struction. Despite the fact that any deterrent placed up? 
new issues means a reduction in business, at least for the 


moment, the very stringent rules now applied have af 
very little opposition among members, although, as is show? 
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by a case recently decided, the duties assumed by the 
sponsors of a mew issue toward the sub-committee which 
deals with them and to the Council are still not universally 
appreciated. According to the ruling then given, the appli- 
cant broker is in the position of one engaging in a contract 
uberrimae fidet, in that he must disclose any information in 
his possession which is detrimental to his principal, and he 
may be censured if he does not take reasonable care to 
obtain such information as is available. The London market 
has still no control over the conditions in which a pro- 
vincial exchange grants permission to deal on its own floor. 
But this is not a serious breach in the arrangements. 
*x 


While the control of new issues in the public interest is 
probably the greatest service that the London market has 
rendered to the investing public, there is another matter 
of prime importance which has received much attention 
in the past fifteen years and in which the London 
market has done a great deal. This js the cost, and the 
improvement, of the facilities which it affords. The con- 
trollable cost is made up of two elements: the broker’s fees 
and the jobber’s turn. The contention of London in this 
respect is that the greater the proportion of the total busi- 


ness transacted that passes through its market, the lower ° 


both of these will be per unit. (Exception is allowed for 
certain securities for which the best market is in one or 
other of the Associated—that is, provincial—exchanges.) 

With this object in view the Stock Exchange has deve- 
loped three lines of attack on practices considered undesir- 
able. These are: the limitation of full commission rebates 
to members of recognised institutions ; the revision of com- 
missions paid to agents ; and the conclusion of arrange- 
ments with recognised institutions for a common policy 
and for the elimination of certain practices held to limit 
the efficacy of the London market. The whole question of 
the absolute cost of services rendered by brokers will be 
dealt with in the subsequent article. But a word may be 
said here about the limitation of competition which these 
changes appear to involve. The only cases in which business 
could be done more cheaply than through the London 
market were those where a house could collect, usually by 
advertisement (which it is an article of faith to forbid), 
a large volume of business in a few selected securities— 
the list being changed as speculative interest shifts—and 
could “ marry ” the bulk of these orders. It is to be observed 
that, in these cases, the marriage price is based on the 
London quotation, and that the house in question can 
only adopt this method if it has the assurance of being 
able to sell or acquire any balance of stock left over, or 
required, on the London market. 

As for the sharing of the London brokers’ commission 
with other brokers and agents, the development of the Com- 
mittee’s policy has. proceeded by stages. Originally, every- 
body who brought in business received half the commission, 
but there was a ban on brokers who advertised and on 
members of institutions within the London area, whether 
they advertised or not. At the beginning of 1933, the per- 
centage was cut to 334 for everybody but bankers, stock 
exchange clerks, and recognised brokers who, for all practi- 
cal purposes, were members of provincial exchanges, and 
those on the Somerset House list. Four years later, the 
London exchange substituted a much reduced “White 
List” for that of Somerset House, but recognised all mem- 
bers of provincial exchanges as such. Again in mid-1941 
the “ White List” was abandoned and its members had 
to apply individually for admission to the General Register. 
At the same time, the rates of rebate allowed were cut 
from 50 per cent to 334 per cent, and those previously fixed 
at 334 per cent to 25 per cent. Thereafter members of the 
Associated Stock Exchanges (those exchanges which pro- 
vide a trading floor of their own) and the Provincial Brokers’ 
Stock Exchange (an association of recognised brokers not 
members of any exchange)—to which was later added the 
Oldham exchange, which is not a member of either body— 
were charged 50 per cent, banks, remisiers and clerks re- 
ceived a return of 33} per cent, and all others 25 per cent 
of the full commission. Each class had to obtain admission 
to a special list, and this list is revised yearly. This not 
only removed the need for a rise in the London broker’s 
charges ; jt also.made it possible for London to force out- 
side brokers to conform to the standards of conduct laid 

for the London Stock Exchange, and to concentrate 
agency in the hands of those who make a business of it 
and can render some service to their clients, to the brokers 
or to both, It is only fair to add that the reduction in rebates 
to agents was also an element in a general scheme of secur- 
ing common practice as between London brokers and others, 
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for in the past many provincial brokers had given no rebate 
whatever, the agent being left to find his remuneration 
where he could, Since June, 1941, members of the Asso- 
ciated exchanges, of the PBSE, and later, of Oldham, have 
for the most part adopted similar rules. In September, 1941, 
the advantages of half commission were extended to a 
long list of Dominion, Indian and Colonial exchanges recog- 
nised by the London Committee. 

_ The position as regards other dealers in stock and shares 
is still not ideal, but the arrangements concluded with the 
Associated Stock Exchanges and the Provincial Brokers’ 
Stock Exchange in June, 1941, mark a: great advance 
towards the ultimate objective of common practice through- 
out the profession. Briefly, the Consultative Committee 
of the Council of the Associated..Exchanges agreed to 
recommend regulations as to commissions, the treatment of 
non-members and general professional etiquette towards 
members in order to bring their practice into line with 
London. Mutatis mutandis, the Committee of the PBSE 
agreed to put forward recommendations designed to pro- 
mote the same aim. In the following year there was set up 
a Joint Advisory Committee of the three bodies, London, 
the Associated Exchanges, and the PBSE, before which all 
questions of common interest could be ventilated. The 
deliberations of this body are not made public and it is 
difficult to claim that its existence has greatly influenced 
the actual regulations of any of the three bodies. But its 
effects in securing the ventilation of grievances, real or sup- 
posed, in explaining the different needs of members, and in 
promoting smooth working and the adoption of a common 
standard, have exceeded the hopes of the most sanguine. 

* 


It will be observed that all these developments have two 
main effects. They tend to a standardisation of practice 
within the busjness of stockbroking, and they tend equally 
to limit the full rigour of competition by restricting the de- 
vices permitted. In the case of dealers in stocks and shares 
outside the three groups named, there is definite discrimin- 


ation, since they do not enjoy the benefit of dealing with - 


members of the groups at less than full commission. The 
intention of London in this matter was, and is, definitely to 
achieve the former effect and to prevent the unfair use of 
the London market by people who do not observe its regula- 
tions and make no contribution to its maintenance. The Stock 
Exchange quite genuinely does not consider that its object is 
to limit competition, and it points out that no new limitation 
is placed upon competition so long as the would-be com- 
petitor will bind himself to pay his share and observe the 
rules. Further, it is maintained that the restrictions placed 
upon members of the three groups can be, and.are intended 
to be, used in the public interest. These are all familiar 
arguments of those who practise association price-fixing 
and limitation of the field of competition. But there is this 
difference. Whereas the trade association normally makes it 
more difficult for new entrants to get a start, the stock ex- 
changes are making it easier, at least on the financial side, 
for new blocd to get in, whether as new firms or as partners 
in established ones. Further, competition in service remains 
unrestricted. 

All these changes add up to an altered mentality among 
brokers, which is the counterpart of similar movements in 
many other fields. It is a mentality which prefers reason- 
able, but secure, profits to long risks with the alternatives 
of a brilliant success or equally striking failure. The busi- 


ness of stock broking is becoming a service industry, and. 


the members are behaving in a way which tends to limit 
the possibilities of speculation both for themselves and for 
the public. There is not necessarily any danger in this 
change. Everything depends upon the energy and acumen 
with which the new objective is pursued. 

There have to be added to these major changes a number 
of others, each possibly of minor importance in itself, which 
collectively account to a great deal. These include the pub- 
lication of stock exchange accounts; a realisation that the 
public—and therefore the press—has a right to know what 
the Stock Exchange is and what it does, and that the offi- 
cials of the Stock Exchange have a duty to spread this 
knowledge ; and a number of other efforts to obtain and 
provide accurate information, such as the insistence that 
announcements of dividends and prelimi statements 
shall not be misleading. Whereas even ten years ago almost 
every decision of the Committee was considered a domestic 
matter concerning which it was impertinent even to enquire, 
to-day there is scarcely any body in the country so willing 
to discuss and explain its action as the Council—to give its 


new title—and the appropriate officers of the London Stock 
Exchange. ‘ 
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Business Notes 


Canadian Dollar Rumours 


Rumours of an appreciation of the Canadian dollar, 
which have recurred—and subsided—at intervals for some 
time past, have become unusually persistent this week. They 
seem to have originated in New York, and have been accom- 
panied by such substantial demand for Canadian securities 
from that centre that the effects have been noticeably felt in 
the London market as well as Canada. The markets readily 
assume that such buying must be “ knowledgeable” but on 
such matters as these the secrets of the leading monetary 
authorities have ‘usually been extraordinarily well kept. On 
purely economic grounds, it is no easier now than it has 
been for months past to forecast that a rise in the Canadian 
dollar to parity with the American is, rumour would 
have us believe, imminent, for the normal economic 
criteria have long pointed to substantial undervaluation. 
When, on the eve of the war, sterling was depreciated by 
13} per cent against the US dollar, the Canadian dollar, pre- 
viously at parity with the US, followed this movement to 
the extent of 10 per cent. As Canada was at war but the US 
was not, this depreciation from a position of presumed 
equilibrium was designed to give the Canadian authorities 
elbow-room for the meeting of wartime stresses without 
putting undue strain upon the pegged exchange rate. But 
the subsequent trends, especially since America entered the 
war, so far from wiping out this apparent undervaluation, 
may even have increased it. 

Canada, with her wartime system of physical controls, 
wage-stops and subsidisation of the cost of living, has kept 
her price and cost structure more tightly in check than 
the US has done. Thus, farm products since 1939 have 
risen by 63 per cent in Canada, but by 95 per cent in the 
US ; raw materials by 55 per cent compared with 65 per 
cent; foods by 37 per cent compared with 49 per 
cent; and manufactures by under 20 per cent compared 
with 26 per cent..Over the same period, the Canadian cost 
of living, rigidly stabilised since the end of 1941, has risen 
by only 18 per cent., whereas the US rise has been 27 per 
cent. Official price indices are not particularly unreliable 
guides to purchasing power parities, but in this case it is 
safe to assume that any inflation in the uncontrolled sector 
will certainly not be greater in Canada than in the US. At 
the same time, Canada’s external position has been trans- 
formed by the war. In 1944 her export surplus (including 
mutual aid) reached $1,850 million, easily the largest .ever 
attained, and contrasting with $436 million at the peak of 
the prewar decade. 

* 

These wartime trade movements are not, of course, indi- 
cations of a corresponding flow of international payments. 
Still less are they sure pointers to post-war trade. But the 
evident strength of Canada’s economy, the under-valuation 
of her currency, and fears of postwar inflation in the US 
have combined in the past two years or so to stimulate 
an increasing inflow of American funds. Quite apart from 
purchases of securities and direct investments, there has 
been a growth of nearly $300 million since 1940 in the 
foreign deposits of the chartered banks, and one-third of 
this increase has occurred in the past year. Evidently, ‘the 
pressure of natural forces against the stabilised internal 
price structure is increasing, and the mere expectation of 
a change in the rate accentuates it. The question whether 
to alter the exchange is, of course, entirely one for the 
‘Canadian authorities to decide, but it seems reasonable to 
infer that, having held the peg for so long,-they would 
prefer to maintain it until post-war trends become more 
clearly discernible. As there is no likelihood of any early 
change in the sterling-US dollar rate, an appreciation of 
the Canadian dollar against the US, if it were to occur, 
would be accompanied by a similar movement against 

sterling. x 
* * 


Local Authorify Loans 


Last week the decision was taken to bring into effect 
the Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, on August Ist, 
and in this connection there have been issued three SRO’s, 
Nos. 678 to 680 Treasury Minute and an explanatory letter 
to local authorities. It is the last only which contains any 
new elements, and these concern procedure. Consent for 
vany loan under the Act will normally be required from -the 


appropriate Government department and from the Public 
Works Loan issioners. It may also be necessary to 
obtain sanction from the Capital Issues Committee. The 
arrangements are such that it will normally be neces 
for the borrower to make only a single application, that to 
the Department concerned. This is a great improvemen, 
on the rather cumbersome procedure applicable to issue, 
through the market, and there would appear to be litte 
reason why a similar simplification should not be adopted, 
It is worth while to put on record the rates to be charged 
on loans advanced out of the Local Loans Fund under this 
and other Acts. Under the Local Authorities Loans Aci, 
loans to territorial associations will bear interest at 2 per 
cent, if for not more than five years, rising to 2} up to 10 
years, 2} up to 15 years, 3 per cent up to 30 years, and 3} 
per cent for longer periods. Loans to housing associations 
under the Housing Acts will bear interest at 3 for any 


period up to 50 years, and the same rate will be charged 


to companies and persons limiting their profits for al] 
periods up to 40 years. If profits are not limited the rate js 
3% per cent. For loans under the Harbours and Passing 
Tolls Act, 1861, the rate is 34 per cent with collateral and 
3% per cent without for all periods up to 50 years in each 
case. For all other loans and for any period the rate is 3j 
per cent. The rates under the Housing Acts apply only to 
the provision of houses for the working classes. 

So far as Local Authorities are concerned, these rats 
are no doubt an advantage to the borrower of little standing, 
and especially to the very small authority who is accorded 
access to this method of borrowing for the first time, but 
they are definitely the reverse of favourable to those of the 
highest status. The regulations limit borrowing on mor- 
gages, which are not marketable, to the highest figure of the 
pre-war period and ban optional conversion to stocks carty- 
ing a higher rate than 4 per cent, while permission must be 
obtained for those not thus banned. The solé consolation 
for the efficient Local Authority of high standing is that, 
at preseat, the provisions of the Act expire at the end of 
1950. 

* * * 


Market in Doldrums . 


The principal development in the stock markets over 
the past few days has been a progressive decline in the 
volume of business. This has been accompanied by a minor 
recovery in industrial equities, and a tendency for fixed 
interest prices to fall. Both these movements, however, owe 
something to dividend and interest payments. According 10 
the figures of The Financial News, the yield on fixed interest 
stocks is unchanged, while the fall in the yield on equites 
is only about one-twelfth as much per cent as the mse i 
the price index. Nonetheless, it is rather surprising tha 
equities should stand, amid the dust and fury of an eiection 
campaign, at less than 5 per cent below the peak figure of 
end-April. It is also interesting to note that, insofar as any 
conclusions can be drawn from the figures of bargains It- 
ceived, the fall in activity appears to have been significantly 
less in the industrial and commercial section than in the 
list as a whole. — 

Following on the short-lived activity in gold muning 
shares, there has been a distinct falling off in interest in al 
the more speculative sections, including even some of the 
foreign stocks. In market parlance, the investor is vet 
definitely off his feed, and, aithough there is plenty of tme 
for a number of developments before the result of the 
is known, it seems that the attitude of the investor towal 
the possible outcome is apathy rather than alarm. One section 
which remains active is that for the so-called internationals, 
that is to say, mainly Canadian Pacific, Nickels and Brazilian 
Traction, with a. few other stocks of minor importance. It 
is suggested that a substantial amount of these stocks has 
been sold to North American buyers, the purchases being 


based on the supposition that the Canadian dollar is shortly 


to be raised to parity with the US currency. This point * 
discussed in detail in a preceding Note. 


* * * 
Shipping Profits 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure be 
published the conclusions of its investigation into the Ww 
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time profits of shipping companies resulting from the rates 
of hire paid by the Government for requisitioned vessels. 
The rates of hire include 5 per cent for depreciation and a 
5 per cent return on capital, together with an allowance for 
certain costs based on average operating expenses. Although 
the basis of remuneration for war work varies as between 
manufacturing industry, rail transport and shipping, the 
Committee has found that, in terms of capital employed, 
the earnings of shipping companies have not been dispro- 
portionate to those of other enterprises engaged on war 
work ; the Government’s financial arrangements with the 
shipping industry have proved “fair and reasonable.” For 
example, statistics submitted to the Committee by’ the 
Financial Adviser of the Ministry of War Transport showed 
that on an average, liner companies whose financial years 
ended between September, 1940, and March, 1941, earned 
3.6 per cent (taking account of the Inland Revenue allow- 
ances) on the capital values used in the calculation of wear 
and tear allowances ; two years later earnings averaged 4.5 
per cent. The experience of individual companies, inevi- 
tably, has varied, as has the rate of equity earnings which, 
obviously, depends on the ratio between fixed interest and 
equity capital. 


* * x 


The Replacement Problem 


The Committee also inquired whether the tonnage 
replacement scheme, which envisages a seven-year replace- 
ment period, was likely to help towards the speedy recon- 
struction of the British Merchant Navy. By this scheme 
owners receive im cash the basis or pre-war value of the 
ships they lose ; an additional payment is made to owners 
in respect of the difference between the basic value and the 
value at the time of the loss, but this is deferred until the 
equivalent of both amounts is used for the replacement of 
lost vessels. 

Shipping witnesses have declared themselves in favour of 
the spread-over of seven years ; the losses sustained cannot 
all be made good at once, and a rush of orders, like that 
after the last war, would merely drive up prices. On the 
whole, liner companies are eager to replace their ships as 
quickly as possible in order to maintain their goodwill and 
their crews. Tramp-owners are less anxious to rebuild 
unless “ there was some guarantee that freights would be 
maintained on a paying basis” ; to this end they favour the 
conclusion of an international agreement. This apparent 
conflict of views is largely a reflection of the probable supply 
of ships at the end of the war ; liners and specialised vessels 
will be scarce, while cargo vessels are likely to be more 
plentiful. The Committee did not consider the implications 
of the probable disparity—at any rate during the immediate 
post-war period—between the cost of replacement and the 
amounts paid in compensation for losses ; the problem of 
compensation for war damage, true, not only concerns 
the shipping industry, but it is of special concern to it if 
an official British Merchant Navy is to be re-created after 


the war. z 
* * * 


Rising Note Circulation 


To judge from the recent trend of the note circulation, 
the victory-in-Europe atmosphere and the relaxation of 
restrictions are producing a significant increase in public 
spending. The jump in the circulation for VE-Day celebra- 
tions has not proved to’ be a purely temporary movement. 
The total has been rising now for eight successive weeks, 
and although this week’s increase was small it compares with 
an actual reduction in the corresponding week of 1944 and 
1943. Since April 25th there has been an expansion by over 
£42 million, in contrast with only £4 million in 1944 and 
with an even smaller change in 1943 if the incidence of 
Easter is allowed for. Of the recent expansion, however, some 
£5 million is attributable to the additional cover required, 
in consequence of a technical change, for the Scottish and 
Irish banks’ note issues. In 1944 the rate of growth in the 
circulation was retarded after D-Day by the large exodus of 
troops, but in the earlier period of that year the expansion 
was substantially larger than that for the similar period of 
any previous- wartime year. From the post-Christmas low 
Point to June 24st there was a rise of £61 million. Yet this 
year, despite the fact that the post-Christmas nadir came four 
weeks later, and despite the calling-in of notes of denomina- 
tions greater than {5, there has been an almost identical 
crease, 

In these 


‘ 
ys it is particularly difficult to assess the im- 
Plications 


such movements. The effects of the return of 
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evacuees, prisoners of war and of demobilisation have to be 
set against those of the repatriation of emigré Governments, 
Officials and others to liberated Europe, and of the outward 
movement of forces from overseas. But it does seem likely 
that the currency demands for holiday spending will this year 
reach record proportions. . 


* * * 


Inflation in China 


Main interest in the 1944 report of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, as in its recent predecessors, 
lies in the light it sheds on the internal financial situation 
in Free China. It is evident that the rampant inflation has 
been greatly accelerated in the past year. Regular indices of 
internal prices, if still published, now rarely seem to pass 
the Chinese censor. But in his statement for the annual 
meeting of the bank, the chairman, Mr A. Morse, reveals 
that the index of wholesale prices of domestic commodities 
in Chungking had by last March reached the astronomical 
figure of more than 1,200 times its pre-war (1937) level. In 
March of last yea? the multiplier was 230, and in June, 438. 
The Chinese authorities began in the early days of the war 
to rely upon note issue as a main source of finance, and 
thus grew accustomed to a geometric progression of prices. 
During 1942 and 1943, it was generally understood, they 
were well satisfied if the increase could be kept within the 
bounds of 10 per cent per month. In the past year gr so, 
as the above figures show, this rate has been far exceeded. 
The cost of living—if indices have ‘any real meaning in such 
conditions—seems to have risen somewhat less steeply, but 
even this has been multiplied by 3.7 times in the twelve 
months to March last. 


Meanwhile, the official exchange rate for the Chinese 
dollar has been maintained at 3d. Despite the concession 
of a 50 per cent discount on this rate (giving an exchange 
of 13d., or 160 dollars to the £) for certain foreign remit- 
tances, the official market has become even more widely out 
of touch with the realities of the price situation, and only a 
nominal amount of business passes through it. The real 
market is the outside market, where US dollar notes and 
gold change hands at widely varying but huge premiums 
over the nominal official parity. In consequence, the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank, which at Chungking is an 
“approved” bank for exchange control and consequently 
must deal at official rates, has been virtually debarred from 
any exchange business. 

Not until the military situation permits of an increase 
in the supply of goods will it be possible to make any 
effective assault upon this financial chaos. While goods 
remain desperately scarce, even strong administrative 
measures, such as last year’s introduction of the death 
penalty for hoarding, will not suffice to stop prices from 
rising. But, in allowing their fiscal and taxation machine 
to break down so completely, the Chinese authorities have 
greatly added to the difficulty of the task of restoring order. 


* *« x 


Empire Trade 


The system of imperial tariff preference is often dis- 
cussed abroad as though it were an unclimbable fence built 


round the British Empire. The facts are given in the accom-, 


panying table ; it shows the distribution of the imports of 


‘the Dominions and the Colonies in 1929 and 1938 (the 


latest year for which complete statistics are available). Both 


EMPIRE IMPORTS 


(£ million) 
Dominions, Colonies 
India, and 
Burma Protectorates 
1929 1938 1929 1938 
Imports from :— 

United Kingdom ....... 285 195 61 56 
Other British countries. . 73 101 57 45 
Foreign countries....... 427 270 1ll 110 
SORA Ee. ces 785 567 230 211 


the Dominions (including India and Burma) and the Colonies 
and Protectorates obtained about half their imperts from 
foreign countries in the two years. The foportion of the 
total imports of the Dominions purchased in foreign 


countries declined from 54 per cent in 1929 to 48 per cent 
in 1938 ; that of the Colonies, on the other hand, rose from 
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48 per cent to 52 per cent. In view of the heavy prospective 
demand for imports, the system of preferential tariffs is not 
likely to be a serious obstruction to the exports of foreign 
countries during the next few years. Ultimately, the absorp- 


tive capacity of the Empire is likely to be more important 
(though not the only) determinant of the scope of foreign 
exporters than a system of moderate imperial preference. 


x x x 


British and American Exports 


The statistics of British and United States exports since 
1938, given in the accompanying table, provide a significant 
contrast. (Although their definitions are not identical, the 
figures of commercial exports are broadly comparable.) 
Except for a slight improvement in 1944, British commercial 
exports have shown a steady decline in value since 1938, and 
an even more marked fall in volume to less than a third of 
the pre-war level. 


Exports STATISTICS 


UK 























USA 
i. a ere en | 
Com- | | | Com- | Average | x, 
mercial | | mercia Lend- Price 7 
Exports | Average | Volume | Exports | Lease (incl. Tom, 
(excl. mu-| Pree | (incl. re-| Exports | Lend- | Jease) 
| nitions) | | exports) Lease) 
—— cabelas tens on j ares a man simenteumens = ssa 
million |1938 = 100|1938 = 100) $ million | $ million {1938 100|1938— 100 
1938...| 471 -| 100 | 100 | 309% , .. | 100 | 100 
1939...| 4400 | | % | 3177 [ ... 99 105 
1940 :.:| 41la | 1200 | 73a | 4,021 |... 105 123 
1941 ...| 365 13ta | 56a | | 4,408 739 112 | «147 
1942 -.-] am | 57 | | 37 | 3145 | 4890 | 137 190 
1943 233 | 171 | 29 | 2,608 | 10,105 151 274 
i 258 | 178 | 31 | 3,000 11,300 a woe 
i 














(a) Including munitions. (b) Partly estimated. 


In the United States, on the other hand, commercial 
exports rose by more than two-fifths in value between 1938 
and 1941 (America’s pre-war year), and by about a third in 
volume ; the entry into the war of the United States brought 
a decline, but in 1944 the value of exports was still almost 
as high as in 1938, though its volume was then probably 
less than two-thirds of the 1938 level. Significantly, but not 
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unexpectedly, average export prices rose faster in thir 
country than in the United States. A substantial Proportion 
of lend-lease exports consists of goods other than munition; . 
a reduction in the volume of goods delivered on lend-leas, 
terms would not, therefore, involve a corresponding fal] jp, 
total exports, but, at least in part, merely transference from 
the category of lend-lease to that of commercial exports, le 
other words, the British starting point for post-war expor; 
is well behind that of the American. r 


x x * 
Higher Coal Profits 


Although coal output is falling, the profits of colliery 
concerns seem to be rising. Powell Duffryn’s net prof; 
for the year ended March 31st, at £688,643, is higher by 
£86,000 or 14 per cent. At the same time, Pease and Partner; 
consolidated trading profit (which excludes East Hetton 
Collieries, acquired in August, 1944), for the same period, a 
£713,419, is up by £133,000 or 23 per cent. The chairman 
of the latter company, Andrew Whyte, points out tha 
production of disposable coal has declined by 21 per cen 
since 1939, although mineworkers’ earnings have increased 
by 87 per cent. Absenteeism during the last year is described 
as “abnormal, after making full allowances for all unavoid- 
able causes contributory thereto.” 

The only inference that can be drawn from this picture 
is that prices have risen substantially more than costs. The 
White Paper on the Coal Charges Account, published two 
months ago, confirms this impression. The difference 
between total costs and proceeds per ton of coal supply 
is given in it as 11d. in 1943, 2d. at the beginning of 1944, 
and 2s. after taking into account the increases in wages 
and in prices authorised up to August 1, 1944. The differ- 
ence in 1939 was Is. 7d., so that the profit margin is now 
apparently higher. Although further declines in output 
may reduce still more the advantage to be had from this 
fact, it is at least clear that colliery profits per ton for the 
last six months have improved very considerably indeed. 

But whatever satisfaction this gives to the mineowners, 
the rise in profits can be no compensation to the nation 
for the fall in output. Mr Whyte, like other colliery chair- 
men, roundly blames the miners for this situation, but he 
also adds a second villain to the piece in the form of “the 
cramping and unimaginative”—and, in another context, 
“ inexperienced ”—“ control of a Department of State.” He 
concludes that 


until the direction of operations -is handed back to the 

colliery technical managements and essential discipline restored 

no amount of planning will produce coal at economic prices 

and in sufficient quantities to meet the nation’s requirements. 
This is grossly unfair. The state is the one party of the 
trilogy concerned—owners, miners, and state—which | 
not to blame for the failing output, except indeed insofar 
as it has failed to drive the other two parties into any sort of 
energy or efficiency. 


* of we 
Polish Coal for Sweden ?. 


Negotiations between Sweden and Poland about the 
delivery of Polish coal to Sweden seem to have started in 
earnest. A Swedish delegation consisting of one representa- 
tive of the Swedish Foreign Office and two delegates from 
the Fuel Commission are empowered to conclude a col 
purchase agreement, and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for putting it into operation. It is understood that the 
delegation will also be able to discuss “ in principle” with 
their opposite numbers in Warsaw the possibility of providing 
Poland with a number of Swedish goods that Poland is 
anxious to obtain. Preliminary negotiations have already 
taken place between the Swedish ion and Polish repre 
sentatives in Moscow. They showed that while the Lublin- 
Warsaw Government were willing to supply coal to Sweden, 
they could apparently only sell it at the pits, leaving the solv- 
tion of the transport p to Sweden. In other words, 
Sweden will have to provide both coal waggons and 
barges to move the coal from the mines to a Baltic port, and 
shipping space to transport it from there to Sweden. The 
necessary waggons' and barges would in that case be loaned 
by Sweden to Poland ; it is rather fortunate from the Swedish 
point of view that, while most of the Polish railway net W4 
changed to the Soviet gauge, the lines connecting Siles!@ 
with the Baltic remained untouched. 

Sweden, of course, is not the only Scandinavian country 
short of coal; they are all dicbetitent on supplies from 
abroad. In 1938, Sweden imported 7,700,000 tons of co! 
of which 2,680,000 came Britain, 2,400,000 {10m 
Poland, and 660,000 from Germany. Out of a total 
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1,939,000 tons of coke, $77,000 came from Germany, 198,000 
(rom Great Britain, 153,000 from Poland, and 140,000 from 
Czechoslovakia. Though the Swedish Coal Commission had 
accumulated large stocks of coal, the fact that since August 
li coal imports came to a standstill, meant that the present 
allocation to “ priority ” industries is down to 15 per cent 
of the industries’ normal requirements, and will have to be 
cut to 7 per cent failing an agreement in Warsaw. 

During the recent negotiations of the Anglo-Swedish trade 
agreement in London Sweden was informed of the diffi- 
culties in the way of an early and substantial resumption of 
British coal exports to Sweden which, according to the 
last pre-war Anglo-Swedish Trade Agreement, were stipu- 
lated to amount to 47 per cent of total Swedish coal im- 
ports. A similar clause in the Anglo-Norwegian Trade 
Agreement of 1933 fixed British coal supplies to Norway 
at 70 per cent of the Norwegian coal import, amounting to 
3,300,000 tons in 1938. Since very little British coal will be 
available for export during the current year, and since the 
prospects of early and substantial coal exports from the 
Ruhr are not promising, Scandinavian supplies, and, by 


implication vian employment, will. depend 
in no $ measure on the size and distribution of the 
Polish coal surplus. 


* * * 


Aviation Petrol 


An outstanding technical achievement which has played 
no small part in the European victory is the remarkable 
increase in the production of aviation petrol. The inten- 
sified air activity in the vast field of Pacific warfare is now 
calling for still larger supplies of roo-octane petrol. Since 
Pearl Harbour some $900 million has been. spent in the 
construction and enlargement of aviation petrol refineries 
and their supplementary plant in the United States; and 
according to recent official information from 65 to 70 
refineries within the US are now producing from 406,000 
to 00,000 barrels of finished roo-octane petrol per day— 
compared with 22 refineries at the end of 1941, producing 
just over 40,000 barrels daily. 

The security blackout concerning aviation petrol pro- 
duction outside the United States has lately been lifted by 
Mr Ralph K. Davies, US Petroleum Administrator for 
War, who states that the most generous estimate of extra- 
United States production of 100-octane petro] at the time 
of Pearl Harbour was not more than 15,000 barrels a day ; 
there were then three refineries at work in the United 
Kingdom and a fourth at Abadan in Iran, whilst a fifth 
plant, in Trinidad, was just about to begin production. 
Since that date an expansion programme (estimated to cost 
about $200 million) has been almost completed. The 
Abadan refinery has been twice enlarged, and a third 
extension will soon go “on stream.” The Trinidad plant has 
attained capacity production. The refinery at Bahrein has 
been adjusted to production of 100-octane petrol ; and two 
small plants in Canada are now producing aviation fuel. In 
the Dutch West Indies, three major projects have been 
completed in Aruba, and four others are now operating in 
Curacao, where a fifth is still under construction. In Mexico 
also, plant is being set up for the production of high octane 
petrol. With the completion of these last two projects— 
probably in December—programmes for the increased pro- 

uction of aviation petro] outside the United States (exclu- 


sive of the Soviet Union, for which no details aré avail- 


able) will be complete. The combined capacity of aviation 
Petrol plants constructed by the United Nations outside the 
United States has not been revealed, but Mr Davies affirms 
that by the end_of 1945 over 14 per cent of the aviation 
Petrol produced for the Allied Air Forces will be coming 
ftom these refineries, This would suggest that extra-United 
States output may, at full capacity, be in the region of 
100,000 barrels a day, or nearly seven times as much as at 
the time of Pearl Harbour. 

The world’s peacetime demand for civil aviation has 
been estimated by Standard Oil experts at 150,000 barrels 
per day. After the defeat of Japan, therefore, this great 
increase in the production potential of high octane fuel 
May present a surplus problem of some magnitude. 


x * " 


VOC Developments 


The p statement of Venezuelan Oil Con- 
cessions, dealt with on page 746 of The Economist of 
June 2nd, showed a considerable increase in earnings with- 
out explanation, The full accounts for last year contain 
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once more a reasonably full profit and loss account, whose 
publication was suspended during the war, and incorporate 
a number of improvements, The better showing is asso- 
ciated with a rise in proceeds of oil sold and stock in 
hand from £6,336,954 to £7,701,421, which appears to be 
the highest ever achieved. There have been roughly pro- 
portionate increases in field expenditure, including drilling, 
and in office and general expenses in London and 
Venezuela, but the tax provision absorbs a considerably 


,higher proportion of the total at £1,585,000 against 


£1,077,278. The amount remaining, after making a slightly 
increased depreciation provision, is £938,329 compared 
with £892,262, and, as previously stated, £250,000 is placed 
to exploration and general reserve against £400,000 to 
deferred maintenance. After paying the higher ordinary 
dividend, it is possible to make a rather larger allocation 
to carry forward than was the case last year. It is difficult 
to regard the specific allocation of either year as additions 
to free reserves. 

The principal development this year is the acquisition 
of new concessions in Lake Maracaibo. An initial payment 
of £1,174,174 has been made for these out of net liquid 
assets, which at the balance-sheet date were slightly in 
excess of £1,900,000. The modest balance has to be con- 
sidered against a total of reserves for exploration, deferred 
repairs, taxation and general reserve of £3,368,117. Ex- 
ploration in the new concession means drilling in 100 feet 
of water, which will be expensive. The company will also 
have to undertake more extensive exploitation to make good 
the decreased drilling of 1943-44, when the average yearly 
footage fell to 141,500, against 469,000 feet average over the 
four preceding years. As to costs, those of wages were in- 
creased in November last. The position appears to be that 
there are good prospects of increasing output, but that very 
large expenditure will be necessary, and that costs are still 


on the up-grade. 
* * 


British Coal Distillation 


On Friday of last week the Council of the Stock 
Exchange withdrew permission to deal in the 2s. ordinary 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
; (INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG). 
Sercniachse Teas raat a Teach Barer casa hh Catan 
° une, > ces 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., at noon. * 
To the Members of the Hoxcxkone aND SHanouar BaNxxinG Corporation. 
The Directors 1 


ve pleasure in su’ 
pied offices for the year to 3lst December, 1944, er with the Balance Sheet as at that date. 
Owing to the continued obscurity of the position in the Far East, the Directors regret that they 
the payment of a Dividend, and have resolved that the profits for 
the year, £214,063 12s. 5d., be transferred to Contingencies Reserve. 
The retiring Auditors, Mesers. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Chartered Accountants, offer 
— ives os ae By Order of the Board, 
NDON, ‘une, 1945. - A. MORSE, Chairman. 
BALANCE SHEET as at 3lst DECEMBER, 1944. 
Suarez Caprrat— A seued : 


and I § 
160,000 Shares of HK.$ 125 each, fully paid ... 


Reserve Funps... eae coe joe onl Mo 
Current, Derosrr axp Oruer Accounrs including 
ConTINGENCcIEs RESERVE to és dak es 
Bus PaYas.e i... “te one van ‘ies oe 
Ea IN THE CURRENCIES OF COUNTRIES IN ENEMY 


8. d. 
_EK. $20,000,000 1,239,583 ¢ 8 
enero carne ener ame me 
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£29,368,519 8 10 
$48,619 13 9 


20,717,188 2 7 
OccuPATION— 
Hongkong Currency Notes in Circulation : 
Auth Note Issue against securities deposited 
the Crown Agente for the Colonies, 
HE PiSR 000000 co ce tes ona tne £1,859,375 © @ 
Excess Note Issue against Hongkeng Government 
Certificates of Indebtedness, HK.$ 219,313,841 13,592,889 11 4 
Current, Deposit and» Other Accounts including 15,452,264 11 4 ‘ 
Contingencies Reserve Dee ine ve aan 34,041,385 14 11 
49,408,650 6 & 





Norges: 1, The figures ineluded in the Balance Sheet in respect of Offices in 
enemy occupied territories have been taken from the last returns received. 
In the case of certain Offices in enemy occupied territories no Returns have 
been received in London, 

2. No official information is available as to the steps taken by the enemy 
in attempting to liquidate or carry on the occupied Branches. 
3. The figures in respect of the Indian Offices have been taken from {he 
Returns as at 30th November, 1944. 
4. Balances in the currencies of enemy and enemy occupied territories 
have been converted into Sterling at approximately the last quoted rates. 
56. There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits, guarantees 
given and forward exchange contracts entered into in the ordinary course 
of business. 

A. MORSE, Chief Ma: 


; tn 
J. A. D. MORRISON, Acting Chief Accountant. mit BY 


£ s. d. 
Casu at BANKERS AND Ix Hawp ar a 4 1osn ene 1S = 
Monxy at CALL aNpD SHont NoTice ... os 7 12;850,000 0 0 
Bits RECEIVABLE vse tee “ee ; "431,304 1L 4 
IyvesTMENTS— ’ 


British Government Securities ly és a 
Dominion, Colonial and Other Securities (excluding 
investments in the curreacies of oocupied territories) 


14,916,659 10 4 
7,325,270 8 6 
INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY ComPaxIEs— —— 22,241,820 18 9 
Hongkong and hai Bank (Trustee) Ltd. : 
250,000 Shares of £1 each, 8s. pai sal ioe 
Hongkong and 8 Bank (Nominees) Ltd. : 


100,000 0 @ 
jhanghai 
100 Shares of £1 each, fully 


ApvaNoms To CUSTOMERS AND OrHeR AccoUNTs ... 
Batanow OF RemirtaNces aND DarartTs IN TRANSIT 
Bayk Praises at cost less sums written off (including 
in enemy occupied territories) ... 
Assers In Exemy Occurrep RIES AND OTHER 
Asserts UNREALISABLE Ow1ne ro War— 
it Certificates of Indebtedness 
Other Assets, including net balance of remittances 
and drafts in transit between enemy occupied 
Branches and net balance with Branches from 
which no Returns have been received ‘ 


A. H. BARLOW, 
QO. A. CAMPBELL, } Directors. 
EDWARD J. BEID, 


_ 100,000 0 0 
7,433,377 10 10 

838,982 11 2 
1,113,234 10 16 


13,624,880 9 § 
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shares of British Coal Distillation. This company, formed 
during the 1928 boom, has so far paid no dividend on its 
capital. The shares,- which stood at 14d. at one time last 
year, were run up to Is. 5d. in May on a progress report 
and had fallen to about rod. at the time the suspension was 
considered. On the report that action might be taken, they 
fell further to 6d. The action of the Council does not neces- 
sarily imply any criticism of the company’s officials, but is 
quite certainly based on a belief that the market was being 
“ rigged.” 

In such circumstances, it is always desirable that the 
board should take the shareholders fully into their confi- 
dence at the earliest possible moment, but almost a week 
after the event nothing has been heard from them beyond a 
letter from the chairman, Mr Wakefield Adam, in which he 
states inter alia: 

There has been no prior complaint from the Committee 
(sic) of the Stock pein whose action I consider un- 
warranted, unjust and definitely harmful to the interests of 
the company, and I register my protest against their hasty and 
misjudged attack. 

This letter shows a.complete misunderstanding of the 
whole position, but if Mr Wakefield finds that the company 
is, in fact, prejudiced by the action taken, he has only to 
publish an interim statement of the company’s position, fully 
backed by his auditors, to make it reasonably certain that 
the quotation will be restored. 

Actually the latest information is nearly a year old. In 
the last balance-sheet, dated July 31, 1944, there were no net 
liquid assets and the auditors were unable to express an 
opinion as to the value of patents, rights and trade marks or 
of interests in subsidiaries which constituted the sole assets 
of the company. In the circumstances, it is not clear how 
finance was arranged for the purchase of a Welsh anthracite 
colliery which was the main point of the progress report 
published last month. 


*x *x x 


Kaffir Dividends 


Any minor effects which the declaration of dividends by 
the companies operating on the Rand may have had on 
quotations were submerged in the general swing in prices 
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One of the styles in women’s shoes made 
on models sponsored by Sir Herbert Barker. 
Every shoe carries his facsimile signature. 
Supplies are limited at present. Send 24d. for 

" Satisf ying Reflections” by Sir Herbert Barker. 
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on the raising of the price of gold, and the subsequent gis. 
appointment about the very meagre benefits to be reaped by 
the companies. Actually, the changes were few and smaj 
Of the 28 companies ih the four main groups, nine reduced 
their dividends as against six months ago, while the rey 
merely maintained them. There were also nine reductions 
compared with the payments of June, 1944, and three jp. 
creases as against that time. The rate of decline in new js. 
tributable profit slowed down, but had not ceased, and it js 
by no means certain how far the modest improvement jp 
the position occasioned by the rise in the gold prices yjj 
suffice to halt the downward swing. As was stated last week 
the immediate outlook is largely conditioned by the finding; 
of the Committtee appointed to examine the question of gold 
mining taxation and the action taken by the Governmen 
of the Union on their report. 


* * * 
Cocoa Research Conference 


It has been recognised for mary years past that one 
of the major cocoa supply problems is the widespread 
incidence ‘of diseases and pests among cocoa farms, and 
during the last fifteen years research has been going forward 
in both Eastern and Western Hemispheres, with the double 
object of fighting these pests, and of discovering breeds of 
cocoa which might be immune from the more virulent ones, 
Since about 60 per cent of the world’s cocoa crop is grown 
within the British Empire—the higher qualities in the 
British West Indies, and the ordinary qualities in British 
West Africa—certain recommendations upon this subject 
made by the Cocoa Research Conference which recently met 
at the Colonial Office are important. Whilst it was recognised 
that the Research Institutes of both regions should con- 
cern themselves with questions of general cocoa research, it 
was emphasised that the West Indies would do well to give 
special attention to the “ witch-broom ” disease which is so 
prevalent in that area, whilst the West African Institute 
might most profitably concentrate upon “ swollen shoot”; 
the Cocoa Research Committee in London to exercise 2 
general co-ordinating function. It was further suggested 
that the British chocolate industry might collaborate in re- 
search directed towards the improvement of cocoa quality; 
and that the Department of Agriculture in each of the pro- 
ducing colonies should mores the responsibilities of sur- 
veying the cocoa areas ; of educating peasant cultivators to 
apply the results of research and of economic and sociologi- 
cal surveys based on the need to adapt their product toa 
long-term agricultural policy ; and of enquiring into means 
of improving the packing and storage of the crop. 

These recommendations usefully clear the ground for 2 
long-term cocoa research policy ; but as the Conference indi- 
cated, there is urgent need for staff to carry out such a 
policy. Two other requirements are essential to success: 
that the surveying and organisation of the industry should 
keep pace with research ; and that the co-operation of other 
cocoa~producing areas, particularly Brazil and French West 
Africa, should be obtained in prophylactic and therapeutic 
measures. 

* * * 


Post Office Engineers 


One of the civilian services which has inevitably su- 
fered seriously from the war is the telephone. This 
not surprising in view of the call up of Post Office engineers 
—of the Post Office Engineering Union’s 46,000 members, 
‘about a third have been engaged in the Forces, mainly in 
the signalling and engineering branches—and in view of the 
priority requirements of the military and ‘of Government 
departments for telephone facilities. It is indeed creditable 
that the civilian services should have been maintained 4 
well as they haye been, especially throughout the air-raids. 

But praiseworthy the wartime record of the Post 
Office may be, the British telephone service is in 
of technical improvement. The chairman of the PO 
ng Union at the. union’s annual conference # 
Morecambe this week claimed that - 
The ‘State-controlled telecommunications industry of ths 
country is now the most efficient in the world and would be 
the cheapest if only it were free from the tentacles of 
monopolies upon which it must depend for its equipment. 
It would be interesting to have more details of the ramifi- 
cations of the telephone equipment industry, for it is 
tainly in the public interest that telephone services shoul 
be cheapened and extended. Those who have had occasion 
to use the telephone in the United States, moreover, might 
be inclined to challenge the claim that the British service 
the most efficient in the world. In this country the tel 


(Continued on page 870) 
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HE LONDON ASSURANCE 


celebrates its 225th Anniversary 


on the 22nd June, 1945 


YEE 
| fa Pelton! 15 53 
HIS date marks the completion of two and 
a quarter centuries of successful service by 


| 

| The London Assurance. In celebrating this 
| 225th Anniversary the Governor, Court of 
| 

| 
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| Directors and Management express their grate- 
i; ful appreciation to the Staff, Shareholders, 
| Policy Holders, Agents and Friends every- 
| where, whose support and goodwill have 
brought to the Corporation its record of 
| successful achievement and will ensure still 
j| greater progress in the years to come. 

] 
i 
i 


Head Office: 

'1 KING WILLIAM ST. LONDON, E.C.4 

| Marine Dept.: ° 

1457 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 








In the past 130 years members have 
invested nearly £103,000,000 in premiums. 


During the same period over 
£110,000,000 was paid to members or 
their familes and the Society still holds 
£38,000,000 out of which to pay the claims 
of existing members as they arise. 





Attractive Terms for 


IMMEDIATE 


ANNUITIES 


iene rates are availahle for Im- 
mediate Annuities payable either half-yearly, 
quarterly, or monthly. 


Annuities on special terms are quoted when 
purchased for groups of lives. 


Piimciasniaati of a particularly favourable 
nature can be made for firms who, at the 
moment, are paying pensions themselves to 
retired employees. 


Particulars may be obtained on application to: 


LEGAL «GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD 


Established 1836 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 





WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR INCOME 


WHEN YOU RETIRE? 


You may receive a Pension under 
the National Scheme. 

You may receive a Pension from 
your employers. 

BUT will your pension be suffi- 
cient for your needs ? 








- 


Have you a stake in this strong old 
mutual Society ? 


If not— 


Write to the Secretary, 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


_ Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square 
_ _ Edinburgh, 2 








Why not secure an additional yearly in- 
come of £100, £200, £300 when you retire 
by means of a Prudential Endowment + 
Assurance Policy ? 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LID. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.! 
Please let me know the yearly cost 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION | 


POSITION IN CHINA 
MR A. MORSE’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion will be held on June 27 at the offices 
of the Corporation, 9, Gracechurch Street, 
London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr A. Morse, 
C.B.E., circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

Until the enemy has been ejected from 
the territories which he has invaded, we 
cannot, with any degree of certainty, even 
commence to measure the extent of the 
havoc he has created, but much time and 
thought are already being devoted to the 
problems of reconstruction which will have 
to be faced and solved before the Far East 
again enjoys freedom and prosperity. 

I am confident that with our long experi- 
ence of banking in the Far East, our 
organisation, and the goodwill which 
attaches to our name throughout the 
world, we will not only surmount our own 
difficulties but will play an important part 
in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
those centres with which we have been so 
long connected. 


SURPLUS MAINTAINED 


It will be observed that the position we 

present is again one of strength. 
: profit and loss account, which 
includes only the results of offices under 
our own control, shows that the surplus 
for the year to December 31, 1944, amounts 
to £214,063, which is substantially the 
same as the surplus for the previous year. 
With assets amounting to many million 
pounds under enemy control, it is, of 
course, impossible even to estimate the 
profit and loss position of the bank as a 
whole, and in the circumstances the board 
have again transferred the profits of the 
free offices to contingencies reserve. In 
doing so, the board regret that they are 
again unable to recommend the payment 
of a dividend, but they feel that in the 
circumstances the course they have adopted 
is the proper one, and that it has the 
support of shareholders generally. 

‘Thanks to the enterprise of the Allies 
under United States Military and Naval 
command in the Pacific and the successful 
campaign under British command in 
Burma, the outlook in the Far Eastern 
theatre of war has vastly improved since 
my last statement. Manila has been 
liberated, and we have been able to send 
a skeleton staff to prepare for the reopening 
of our branch there. Unfortunately, our 
building has been seriously damaged, 
Sloe incanueenkinc 
before long our office will be ready for use. 

Of our staff who were interned in 
Manila, all except one are safe. 


but 
that 


€ 
had a very trying time in the hands of the 
Japanese, but pay tribute to the hos- 

ty of our American allies after their 


release ae internment 
regret to say that our accountant, Mr O. J. 
Shannon, is wife have been Sani 


Amongst these, the most important are the 
sale of gold and the importation of small 
amounts of key commodities. It is hoped 
that such steps, coupled with the psycho- 
logical stimulus of the favourable war 
situation, will be sufficient to tide over the 
interim period until more radical measures 
can be taken. As I said last year, the 
Allies with their immense resources are 
standing by to help, but, of course, the 
greater part of the effort will have to be 
made by China herself. 

That the task will be a difficult one may 
be seen from the fact that-the index of 
wholesale prices of domestic commodities 
in Chungking in March this year was over 
1,200 times the pre-war (1937) level, while 
the cost of living there increased 3.7 times 
between March, 1944 and 1945. For- 
tunately, Dr. T. V. Soong, as President of 
the Executive Yuan, has been applying his 
outstanding abilities to the problem. This 
is a good augury. Moreover, as Dr. Soong 
himself said recently: “All the principal 
factors are working in favour of China.” 
Another cause for optimism is the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Wong Wen-hao, the able 
Minister of Economic Affairs, as Head of 
the War Production Board. 


FLUCTUATING MARKET RATES 


Although the official rate of exchange 
still remains at the nominal figure of 3d. 
per dollar, open market rates, which fluc- 
tuate widely according to the type of 
currency held, are in normal use for remit- 
tances from overseas, except through the 
“ approved ” banks. Our Chungking branch, 
being an “approved” bank under the 

ing arrangements introduced in 1941, 
is still unable to —— except at the 
official rate, and its duties are thus largely 
confined to routine work for depositors, 
maintaining contacts with the official and 
commercial community, and keeping in 
touch with such d 


In this connection it may here be useful 
to draw attention to the i 


ina, Our 

in Chungking with the help of 

our i adviser, h K C. Lee, io in 

an excellent position to follow the trend 

of day-to-day events there, and we are thus 
kept informed. 

POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS 

Recent reports about China’s 


icy in 
regard to t-war economic developments 
Gelitts ‘han sald ox voor thee the 


improbability of restrictive Chinese legisla- 
tion being imposed on foreign capital and 
foreign companies. Dr. Sun i 
dent of the Legislative Yuan, has 


several i { pronouncements on this 
subject. In November last, the Chinese 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPs 
(1929) LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’s 
SPEECH 


The sixteenth ordinary general meetis 
of Smith’s Potato Crisps (1929) Limi 
was held on the 14th instant, in London, 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, KBE. (j 
chairman) in the course of his speed 
said: The net profit for the year 
provision for taxation, amounts 
£88,967 as against £84,148 for the p 
vious year. This is a result with whi 
I feel the shareholders will be well sai 
fied, though adjustments in our tax po 
tion are partly responsible. The directgy 
have no hesitation in making the saz 
recommendation as last year for a fy 
dividend of 20 per cent. and a cash bom 
of § per cent., making a total distributy 
of 32} per cent. for the year, for ty 
eighth year in succession. 

The year just passed has been subjeq 
to conditions which have affected the pn 
perity of many businesses. There has bee 
a constant drain on manpower for w 
purposes. The drain on our manpower ; 
not the only factor; we have had high 
wages, and an increased cost of 
materials to face. Nevertheless, myself and 
my colleagues were never more optimist 
with regard to the future of the company 
than we are to-day. One of our reasons! 
that the shortage of supplies has brought 
light masses consumers of Smithy 


‘ite 


. Potato Crisps whose endeavours to obta 


them is a great tribute—and a we 
deserved one—to our product. Our pope 
larity is a living thing; the shortages har 
disclosed friendships and enthusiasms, an 
a knowledge on the part of the public d 
Smith’s Potato Crisps, which one neve 
quite realised. 


HIGH PERCENTAGE OF FOOD VALUE 
Give us the labour and material, and w 


shall soon ecli our pre-war turnovt, 
We deserve friendly popularity, which ! 
consider y establi for all tim. 


It is based on the solid foundation of th 
quality of Smith’s Potato Crisps, with the 
high percentage of food value. It is als 


able to meet the istent and sometme 
clamorous d for . but hare 
done our best. The future of this busints 
lies in that being maintain 
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i ibute to Mr. Fe 

Smith, our founder snd managing di 
‘i ing the completion 

of his brilliant 
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LEYLAND MOTORS, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION OF TANKS, SHELLS AND BOMBS 


MR C. B. NIXON’S REVIEW 
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nee twenty-sixth annual eral meeting 

) Tesland Motors, Limited, was held, on 


he 20th instant, at 
Mr C. B. id, in 

he course of his speech: At the ‘inatioeale 
war, without hesitation, we p the 
hole of your company’s resources at the 
Seal of the nation. A programme was 


ith whig ereed for the production of tanks, high 


well satllMenlosive and incendiary bombs and other 
tax powMnstruments of war to the complete ex- 
~ directorliiiysion of commerical type wheeled vehicles. 
the During the early stages of the war, whilst 
or a finflmreparing for this complete change-over, 
ash bon heeled vehicles were built in the greatest 


possible numbers, and, in that short time, 
per 8,000 ium and heavy four- and 
ix-wheeled service vehicles were produced 

number greater our total produc- 
ion during the whole of the 1914-1918 war. 


istributi 0 
. for ue 


on subjed 
the Dre 


DESIGN AND OUTPUT OF TANKS 


From the outset this company was in- 
olved in manufacture, and first of 
a Leyland diesel unit was selected as 
tandard for the Matilda. Tank production 
moper began with the manufacture of the 
wenanter and assembly of the Churchill. 
ater, e a to manufacturing, the 
inted by the Ministry 
Supply 10 meres with them in the 
ontrol o the co-ordination of 


production, — the country, suc- 
pessively of the Centaur, Cromwell and 
finally the Comet, which, equipped with its 
gh-penetration 77 mm. gun, played a 
major part in the advance from the Rhine 
0 the Elbe and beyond and the final dis- 
integration of the German forces. 
The output of tanks from the company’s 
pwn factories represents by far the greatest 
number of heavy cruiser tanks pro- 
tuced in the country and is greater than 
hat from any single organisation in the 


g 
2 


hole of the British Empire. Your staff 
nd workpeople have ae unstintingly of 
heir services to this achievement 


possible. 
OTHER WAR STORES 


Other units and components juced 
or war purposes were sO vari that it 
ould be impracticable to give full details 


Bec eaE és 
be cise tid 


but have cae Spaes sapaets Set, -enay “be styeed 
; business amet ollowing major items were manu- 
ined, and Mactured and delivered: —-Wheeled vehicles 
be mai-MEPfior to tank production, over 8,000; 
on as WEECAavy §=r0-ton six-wheeled Government 
I do na 00 recently in production, over 
lesert Us, ; tank over 10,000; tanks 
re already um and and heavy), 0 over wen. high- 
f pre-wit HgeXxDlos oe heavier over 


ne 


7,500 ; coment bombs, over akan 
Po-mm. shells, over 5,000,000 ; and light 


i 


to wk Mmlloy castings (mainly for aircraft engines), 
t produ Due to the world-wide area of 
j to -wide area uno 
onomici, Mend to the necessity of 


: 


s by enemy action itions for San 
y requisi 

nave on a scale, often exceed- 
ng Too per cent. of the value of the new 
) OcUuCctION. 


FIRE ESCAPES, ETC. 


The company has also manufactured 
fee Or 


has only been received within the last few 
weeks, but we are now informed that no 
labour can be -nade available. A year has 
already been lost; such delays are most 
regrettable when the need for re-equipment 
is immediate. 


STAFF 


The war created many varied problems 
far removed from the normal. Your com- 
pany’s staff has benefited from a wide ex- 
perience here and overseas and achieved 
outstanding success. With this unique 
experience and up-to-date equipment new 
models will be evolved, which, if the 
Government succeeds in bringing into being 
favourable trading conditions, should find 
ready markets at home and abroad. 

The war in Europe is at an end. The 
company still has, however, a considerable 
volume of war contracts to complete. Civil, 
as well as Government, production is still 
under control. The change-over to our 
normal peacetime manufacture will, there- 
fore, be spread over a number of months. 
We have already produced a series of proto- 
types, and have authority to manufacture 
a limited number of public service vehicles 
this year, and are assured that this authority 
will be extended in the very near future to 
a very much greater quantity and variety 
of vehicles in both the passenger and goods 
ranges. 


. THE FUTURE 


The basis “ an expanding, mechanised 
war was, and, if the need again arises will 
be, the motor industry. The country must 
never be allowed to forget that it is essen- 
tial to have a prosperous British motor 
industry, which employs a large number 
of experienced, trained technicians and con- 
stitutes the first line of defensive prepara- 
tion. Safety depends wns it. The motor 
industry should the largest single 
industry ‘in this cole, Its potentialities 
to ward off unemployment, to provide well- 
paid regular work and to sustain the export 
trade are unlimited. 

Though the need for export is declared 
to be essential, for twelve months the heavy 
vehicle manufacturers have asked in vain 
for authority to build, as standard in this 
country, the types of vehicles acceptable 
overseas. The Minister of War Transport 
refuses this authority on the grounds that 
to make this concession would be “ the thin 
edge of the wedge ” and because it must be 
many years before our roads will be safe 
for the passage of omnibuses which are not 
more than 6.inches wider than those now 
permitted and no wider than the overall 
width of many loaded goods vehicles. ‘The 
operation of some tip-wagons of a width of 
10 feet has recently been authorised. 
Operators and builders are prepared for 
temporary local limitations where obviously 


necessary. 
EXPORT HOPES 


Our export trade was not inconsiderable 
in 1939, 3 and it will be our endeavour to 
extend this trade to the greatest possible 
extent as soon as civil vehicles can be pro- 
duced in quantities a . By that time 
we hope that handicaps imposed by 
Government control will have been 
removed 

the five 


Be. can now be stated that d 
rs taxation amounted to £3,379 2? 
Pe cr ato. t08, N.D.C. £36,387, Lt. 
Ftas.gpah eich figure includes pro- 
vision for the estimated amounts payable 
on all profits earned at the date the 
accoun A This may be contrasted with a 

-roll of £13,092,648, and a gross dis- 
Pe sion on the ardinary shares of £630,000 
for the same period. At the date of the 
balance-sheet, cash, jaws Reserve tes 
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MILNERS SAFE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PRODUCTION OF ARMOURED 
FIGHTING VEHICLES, ETC. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Major G. A. Frost, R.A., the deputy 
chairman, presided at the annual general 
meeting of Milners Safe Company, 
Limited, held at the registered offices, 21, 
Hampstead Lane, London, N., on the 14th 
instant. 

The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

Your chairman, Lieutenent-Colonel Sir 
James Ritchie, is still absent from this 
country on military duties, but I am 
pleased to say that his early return is anti- 
cipated. You will, I am sure, be delighted 
to hear that Major Dodge has safely re- 
turned to us after five years as a prisoner- 
of-war in Germany. 


ACHIEVEMENTS DURING WAR YEARS 


Your company has again been employed 
throughout the past financial year on 
Government work and continues to be so 
engaged. With the relaxation of restric- 
tions, shareholders will learn with interest 
some of Milners’ achievements during the 
years of war. Our main concentration has 
been on the production of armoured fight- 
ing vehicles, and it has been a source of 
pride to us to see tanks of our manufacture 
leaving our works for the fighting forces. 
In addition, we have carried out contracts 
for modifying and converting heavy tanks 
and other fighting vehicles and generally 
adapting them to the changing conditions 
of battle. Tanks fitted by us with ducting 
apparatus landed in Normandy on D-Day, 
where, in addition, units manufactured by 
us helped in the construction of “ Mul- 
berry.” We also made and fitted the “ flail ” 
devices to tanks, the success of which in 
clearing landmines has been made public. 
For a time we were also producing armour- 
piercing shells, and in many other direc- 
tions we have been actively eens! in pro- 
viding equipment for the 
For the Navy and Seana | Navy, apart 
from providing large quantities of storage 
equipment, we have been engaged in the 
manufacture of special protective armour, 
which has proved its efficiency against 
enemy attacks at sea. To the Air Force, 
too, we have contributed, many aircraft 
factories having been fitted out by us with 
specialised storage equipment. Share- 
holders will, therefore, appreciate that our 
veiled annual remark that “the works con- 
tinue to be employed at high pressure ” has 
been no under-statement. 


EQUIPPED FOR EXPORT AND 
HOME TRADE 


As has been previously pointed out, our 
ability to pull our weight té this extent 
during the war was only mene possible by 
the facilities provided by the works wi 
built just before the war. Our low EPT. 
standard limited our available profits, and 
has not permitted us to add greatly to our 
reserve account, but we are hopeful that 
the promised rebate—though its form of 
application still remains obscure—will be 
some compensation. Shareholders can, 
however, be assured that the productive 
capacity of our works at Speke has been 
fully tested, and we are confident ghat when: 
we are able to return to the manufacture 
of the products for which we are renowned 
we shall be well equipped to compete in 
both export and home markets. Our plant 
and machinery has been brought up to 
date, and the extra expenditure incurred 
will in due course prove its worth. . 

During the year we have acquired the 
century-old und known as imine” 
fields Safe and Door Company, Limit 
which explains the increase in the 
of investments in subsidiary companies. 
That concern has freehold premises and 
works in Bi , and your directors 
are confident that when their plans for 
modernisation are effected it will prove a 
valuable acquisition. Our London hea 
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offices after their sojourn at Highgate, fol- 
lowing two disastrous visitations by the 
enemy in the City, will be returning to 
58, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1, in the course 
of a few weeks. 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Finally, although problems of rehabilita- 
tion may be vexing, we can face the future 
with confidence. I think shareholders will 
agree that the balance-sheet shows us to be 
in a sound financial position, and we are 
glad to be able to maintain the dividend 
and bonus at the rates of the past few 
years. All employees of the company have 
contributed to this satisfactory state of 
affairs, in particular your managing direc- 
tors, Mr Dyer and Mr Hitches, and to 
them our thanks are due. 

On behalf of the board I send greetings 
to our chairman and to all employees of 
the company in the services, with a hope 
that their return will not now be long 
delayed. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSAM RAILWAYS AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


An extraordinary general meeting of this 
company was held, on the 18th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C., for the purpose of submitting 
resolutions reducing the capital of the com- 
pany from £1,160,000 to £615,000, divided 
into £315,000 ““A” stock and {£300,000 
“B™” stock by paying off the whole of the 
capital paid up on the pre-Preference “A” 
shares 1886; paying off the whole of the 
capital paid up on the 15,000 new 6 per 


cent. Preference : paying off 
£315,000 of the capital paid up on the 
A” stock 


Mr E. A. A. Joseph (the chairman) ex- 
plained the resultant position of the com- 
pany assuming the utions were passed. 

The resolutions were then put to the 
meeting and passed unanimously. 


F. FRANCIS & SONS, LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The forty-fourth ordinary 


eral meet- 
ing of F. Francis and Sons, Limi was 


of speech, said: The profit for 
1944 at £65,383 shows a reduction of £8,394 
on the previous year. Against this, how- 
the taxation provision at {£41,000 
represents a reduction of £7,000. Your 
board recommends 
dividend on the ordinary share capital of 
10 per cent., less tax, which, together with 
the interim dividend of 4 per cent. already 
makes a total of 14 per cent. for the 
year, being the same distribution as the 


areas most severely affected by the. flying 
bombs and rockets, and naturally 
tion was considerably interrupted as 
of these attacks. During thi 


was 

_ Whilst we are still engaged to a large 
extent on Government work, your directors 
have given considerable thought and taken 
active measures to provide for the change- 
over to full peacetime activities. We are, 
perhaps, fortunate in that our peacetime 


UNITED KINGDOM GAS CORPORATION 
| LIMITED 


"REMARKABLE EXPANSION IN.GAS SALES 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
the United Kingdom Gas Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, 
at Shell House, 55, Bishopsgate, London, 
E 


aa 
Mr Bruce Ottley (chairman of the com- 
pany), in the course of his speech, said: 


‘The European victory has relieved the 


strain upon industry in so far as this 
country is no longer subject to enemy 
attack ; but it must be borne in mind that 
the war is not yet over, and wartime con- 
ditions, exigencies and priorities still exist, 
which must be promptly and efficiently met. 
Anxieties in respect of the supply of coal, 
labour and materials are everywhere 
apparent, and in the sphere of public utility 
in which we are engaged the difficulties are 
considerable. 

I believe that they will be satisfactorily 
overcome, and that we shall be able to 
devote our efforts to improve and expand 
our services to the public in those areas 
we are privileged to serve. 

During the past year, as you know, the 
Minister of Fuel and Power has set up a 
Committee of Inquiry whose terms of 
reference are: 

“To review the structure and organisa- 
tion of the gas industry, to advise wha 
changes have now become necessary in 
order to develop and cheapen gas supplies 
to all types of consumers, and to make 
recommer.dations.” 

And pending the completion of the report 
of this Committee and its consideration 
by the Minister, a virtual embargo is placed 
upon acquisitions and am tions ; con- 
sequently, schemes of integration, most of 
which were initiated prior to the com- 
mencement of the war, are held up. 

This presents a serious and dangerous 
aspect in that the provision of gas supply 
is suspended in relation to new 
new factories and, in some instances, to 
the requirements of factories ing over 
to peace-time production, with result 
that the gas service will not be available 
in some instances in timé to meet the 
demand of the new houses and factories 
when completed. 


GAS SALES FIGURES 

The ion that has taken p. in 
oe eo en 
your corporation during the last nine years, 
more than five of which have been years 
of war, has been truly remarkable. 

The total gas sold for all purposes in 
the year 1944 amounted to 10,863 million 
cubic feet, exclusive of 3,200 million cubic 
feet sold in bulk by the West Yorkshire 
Gas Distribution Company to gas under- 
takings as compared with 7,029 million 
cubic feet in the year 1936, an increase of 
no less than §4.5 per cent. 

The sales of gas to domestic consumers 
have increased by 1,822 million cubic feet, 
or 32.2 per cent. 

The sales of gas to industry have, on the 
other hand, increased from 939 million to 
3,140 million cubic feet, or no less than 
235 per cent. At least 90 per cent. of 
this increased industrial load has taken 
place in bakeries, ineering, copper, 

existing 


and operating prior to the war, and the 
sores of Feat ta: =e the whole 

¢ areas supp tion 
indicates that this-load will sot cal be 
maintained but, in reasonable time, will 
be doubled. 


as a whole, the average price received for 
all gas in 1938 was 9.3d. per therm and 
in 1944 10.4d. per therm. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 

I submit this is a remarkable achieve- 
ment if one considers the great increases in 
prices of coal, labour and all materials. It 
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has been made possible by the improy 
ment and cheapening of the services a 
sulting from the operation of your corpor,. 
tion, the structure of which, I repeat 
vides all the advantages of central contra 
and co-ordination while de-centralising ang 
developing to the full advantage the indi. 
viduality and initiative of the manag 
of its subsidiaries. ; 
I suggest that this is something thy 
could not be acheved by any other system, 
and certainly not by bureaucratic contra, 
which invariably results in multiplication 
of officials and the stifling of individys 
responsibilty and enterprise. 


~- Ment 


DOMESTIC SUPPLIES 


Our domestic tariffs, on the other hand, 
have been suspended during the war, byt 
it is our intention to reintroduce them by 
means of a simple tariff common to dj 
our subsidiaries. 

This tariff will provide for a weekly 
payment of one shilling to meet standing 
charges, and gas consumed will be charged 
at one-half the declared price ; that is 
say, in undertakings where the declared 
price is one shilling, the commodity charg 
will be sixpence per therm. 

A further new development we propox 
to introduce in connection with new how- 
ing sites is a complete fuel service for the 
home, involving the use of gas and coke 
for room heating, cooking, domestic ho 
water, washing, clothes drying and r- 
frigeration at an inclusive charge of from 
seven shillings to eight shillings and si- 
pence per week on present values, depend- 
ing upon the area—truly a low cost for the 
fuel service of an ideal smokeless and 
labour-saving home. 

Our immediate future policy is to com- 
plete the integration in so far as may bk 
economic in the areas in which we at 
Operating, and we are pressing forward our 
surveys and investigations to this end. 

Here I would like to repeat once more 
what I have so constantly stressed in my 
previous speeches to you, namely, that the 
interests of the consumers must rank firs, 
and our shareholders will appreciate thi 
the value of their investment is entirely 
dependent upon our being able to offer 4 
cheap and efficient service that will meet 
the competition of other fuels. i 

Your directors look forward with high 
confidence to the future of this great ol 
poration, which has made such good pf 
gress in integration, cheapening and im- 
proving the gas services in the areas I 
serves, and which has such a great contr 
bution to make in the conservation of ou 
coal resources. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR'S VIEWS 
Col. W.. Moncrieff Carr, OBE, TD; 


-MinstGasE (managing director), said: ! 


would emphasise the future potentialives 
of the corporation, provided always that We 
afe permitted to proceed with our schemes 
on the lines which we have proved to b 
sound and in the best interests of 
public we serve. 

Replanning of the gas industry to succeed 
must be based on the existing structure: 
that is, if it is to come within the tem 
of reference of the Heyworth Committee 
“to develop and cheapen gas supplies ' 
all types of consumers.” by 

The work that has so far been done ° 
this corporation, in spite of war conditions, 
is only an indication of what benefit “ 
public can and will receive if we 2m 
unduly hindered by bureaucratic ae 
In short, the planning can only be ©) 
by people who are wholly employed 2 
industry and thus are equipped with 
necessary ability and experience. . 

The report and accounts were unm 
mously adopted. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


GREAT WAR EFFORT 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Ford Motor Company Limited was held, 
on the 20th instant, in London. 


tement by the Right Hon. Lord Perry, 
KBE. Lid circulated with the report: 


The 1944 annual accounts disclose in 
jetail the company’s satisfactory financial 
position. Gross trading profits of 1944 were 
mmaller, but the decline was offset by re- 
juction in E.P.T. liability for that year, 
and as a consequence the net profit posi- 
jon has not only been maintained but 
ightly improved. We have continued the 
policy, which I am sure you approve, of 
srengthening the company’s financial 
position to facilitate post-war reorganisation 
and resumption of peace-time activities. 


The holding company has again earned a 
profit, which it has retained in preparation 
for the time—fast approaching—when 
assistance to continental associated com- 

ies may be possible and necessary. In- 
~ tion we now have about these com- 
panies makes us hope that, generally speak- 
ing, most of them may be in better condi- 
tion than we had been led to expect. 


The forces of the United Nations reached 
their peak war-time requirements during 
the year 1944. Our many employees—the 
figures rose tO 22,6400 men and 11,600 
women—worked hard and consistently, 
with excellent results achieved in the face 
of danger, especially in the London area, 
from renewed and heavy enemy air at- 
tacks which, I regret to inform you, killed 
41 employees and injured many others and 
members of their families. On your behalf 
I thank everyone for another year of fine 
achievement. 


GREAT PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY 


Our great productive activity has placed 
at the disposal of H.M. Government a con- 
siderable volume, value and variety of pro- 
ducts used by all the Services in every 
fighting zone, by agriculture and affores- 
tation, and on essential civilian work. 
Vehicle production ranged from small vans 
to large four wheel drive trucks, most of 
the types having been evolved by us to 
meet special Service demands. We have 

principal manufacturers of. the in- 
valuable Bren Gun Carriers—and we made 
and supplied caterpillar tracks for our own 
carrier production and that of other manu- 
facturers. Nearly all Bren gun and similar 
catriers were powered by our famous V-8 
engine, many thousands of which have, 
in addition, been supplied separately for 
use in a wide variety of ways, such as, for 
example, auxiliary motors for naval and air 


craft, generating sets, power units, de-gauss- 
ing merchant ships, and for maintenance 
purposes. 


The call for intensified agriculture found 
Us ready. Before the war started we had, 
by arrangement with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, evolved a plan for 
producing and speedily ns tractors 
for augmenting and intensifying food pro- 
duction. At the outbreak of war we stepped 
up and maintained production of the Ford- 
Son tractor, and have’since developed im- 
~~ models = santo in the advance 

implement design. Long experience in 
these matters proved of vital help in feed- 
ing this country’s — during its 
years of need. The Fordson tractor has 
been described as the “keystone” of the 
Ministry of Agriculture campaign. 
. The “ Civilian population ” had its essen- 
ual war duties to perform, and the com- 
Pany’s products and dealer organisation 
Hig in great demand, including vehicles 
ind am fire engines and coerntial 

ustrial generally, engines for 
auxiliary pumps, and many other needs. 


Our output of parts has beefi vast, and our 
Service and instruction classes for the train-. 
ing of men and women in the Forces have, 
We are sure, been of considerable assistance. 


The following are extracts from the- 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


In the aircraft world we have been called 
upon to play another vital part. The aero 
engine factory which we manage on behalf 

Ministry of Aircraft Production was 
built and equipped under our direction, - 
and its management and supervisory staffs 
were supplied almost entirely from the 
Dagenham works. The product is the 
famous Rolls-Royce Merlin engine. When I 
tell you that, starting from scratch, our aero 
factory has, by the manufacture of tens of 
thousands of complete engines and millions 
of pounds worth of parts, achieved a quan- 
tty and quality of production comparatively 
second to none in the aircraft industry you 
will, I know, endorse my message of thanks 
and congratulations not only to the many 
thousands of workers concerned but also to 
its controller, one of our managing directors, 
Sir Rowland Smith, upon whom H.M. The 
King has been pleased to confer the honour 
of knighthood. 


_ Our other activities away from Dagenham 
include specialised foundry work, assembly 
of imported vehicles, new methods of pack- 
ing parts, and repair and reconditioning of 
Service vehicles, tanks, carriers and engines. 
We are proud to have received messages 
of appreciation from departments of H.M. 
Government and from generals and fighting 
men in the field. 


ENORMOUS WAR OUTPUT 


The following is a short statistical sum- 


mary of our war output, which has a total. 


value of no less than £179,420,000: —Ve- 
hicles manufactured, including carriers and 
agricultural tractors, 332,509; V-8 engines 
produced, . 262,000; i ed vehicles 
assembled (commenced February, 1941), 
25,918; value of automobile, carrier and 
tractor spare parts, assemblies and com- 
ponents, £39,642,370 ; value of output from 
our separate and specialised foundry (com- 
menced July, 1940), £4,434,440; value of 
repair work on Service vehicles, tanks, car- 
riers and engines, £1,316,280; Merlin en- 
gines produced by the Manchester Aero 
Engine factory (commenced August, 1941) 
to equivalent brake horsepower of 
36,741,000; value of spare aero engine 
parts, assemblies, and components pro- 
duced (since August, 1941) £4,892,000. 


To the great wealth of our pre-war ex- 
perience we have added that gained by 
contributing to the needs of fully mechan- 
ised warfare. 


The United Kingdom is faced with a 
hard post-war industrial problem, and to 
tackle it effectively manufacturers and 
traders must be freed as soon as possible 
from all unnecessary controls and restric- 
tions both at home and, more especially, 
in the export markets. With greater free- 
dom of action restored, this company faces 
the future with confidence, although it is 
proper for me to_ emphasise that many 
difficulties lie ahead. 


SERVICE OF EMPLOYEES 


I have already referred to the sterling 
worth of our employees, both men and 
women. On your behalf I congratulate the 
many who have received honours, decora- 
tions, and awards. We welcome those who 
have returned to us from H.M. Forces, and 
I know you will endorse my message that 
we hope to have back with us before long 
the 4,259 still serving to help to build a 
better post-war world. 


We are greatly indebted to suppliers and 
dealers for their valuable support. To my 
colleagues and the executive staff I express 
my, and your, sincere thanks. I also record 
appreciation of the courtesy and considera- 
tion which has been extended to us by offi- 
cials of H.M. Government. 


The re and accounts were adopted 
and a dividend of 6 per cent. was approved. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPORTANT WAR PRODUCTIONS 


SIR GEORGE BEHARRELL’S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 8th instant, in 
London, Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O., 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts:—The turnover in the tyre divi- 
sion and in aeroplane equipment was sub- 
stantially increased, but there was an in- 
crease in costs, owing to the use of syn- 
thetic rubber and the continual necessity 
of employing inexperienced labour. In the 
general rubber goods division both volume 
and profit maintained the satisfactory levels 
of 1943, but the garment factory had a 
decrease in net profits through the re- 
duction of the industry’s labour quota, 
while the footwear and sports divisions con- 
. tinued to suffer from the concentration of 
their industries and lack of materials. The 
cotton mills still experience serious diffi- 
culties owing to general labour shortage in 
that industry. 

The net profit for the year amounted to 
£2,61§,700 compared with £2,765,797 for 
1943. Included in the figure of £2,615,700 
are abnormal items which result in a net 
credit of £74,114. Eliminating this net 
credit, the profit for 1944 is £2,541,586. 

We have arrived at a point from which 
we can see the war receding and conditions 
approaching which will not be entirely 
those of war or peace. This period will 
have its difficulties for industry. For a 
time, no doubt, supply will lag behind 
demand, but, given materials and labour, 
such a situation can be quickly corrected. 
We are satisfied that there will be a per- 
manently increased demand for the com- 
pany’s products, quite irrespective of the 
first period of shortage. Our firm intention 
is to return to and improve on the quality 
levels of 1939 immediately we can secure 
the necessary material and labour, and the 
technical experience gained during the war 
will materially assist towards this end. We 
have substantially completed the programme 
of replacement of natural by synthetic 
rubber in all products where the synthetic 
material can be used. 


POSITION OF FRENCH COMPANY 


Replying to questions, the chairman 
said: The situation in France has from 
time to time caused us a great deal of very 
careful thought. The claims for loss of 
stores have been met, and, with regard to 
the fixed assets, the basis on which we 
shall be paid for assets which have been 
damaged, as and when they are recon- 
structed, has been settled. 

We have been treated with every possible 
consideration by the French Government. 
Arrangements have been made for the re- 
financing of the French company in a way 
that does not involve any money going 
from this country or from this company. 
I have every confidence that we shall see 
the matter brought to a successful con- 
clusion. I wish to pay tribute to the great 
help which Mr Szarvasy has rendered in 
the ‘financial negotiations with the bankers 
in Paris. 


NEW TYPE OF TYRES 


The whole of the services of the company 
and its staff were placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of the Government immediately 
on the outbreak of war—in fact before that. 
Our main developments during the wat 
were in the manufacture of tyres. We pro- 
duced two very specialised tyres—the 
bullet-proof tyre and the sand-track tyre. 
The former enabled a vehicle which had 
received a point-blank shot in a tyre to 
run for a very considerable distance in 
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perfect safety, and the latter proved to be 
the only tyre which would really facilitate 
movement in the desert. These tyres were 
so successful that after the battle of Alamein 
Field-Marshal Montgomery—or General 
as he then was—wrote specially to say 
how much he owed to our equipment. 

We were, I think, the first company to 
make barrage balloons by mass production. 
We were asked to do that in 1938. It 


was very fortunate that we had proceeded - 


with that development because after the 
battle of Pearl Harbour it was possible for 
this country to send 4,000 balloons at once 
to America for the protection of her coasts. 


. AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENTS 


We have had considerable developments 
in regard to aeroplanes. You would expect 
us to provide tyres and to some extent 
wheels for aircraft, and also some form of 
brakes. We have provided such things for 
nearly the whole of the Royal Air Force, 
and we have gone much further than that. 
We have provided many parts of engine- 
mountings. We have developed a gun- 


firing and cannon-firing mechanism to such’ 


an extent that every plane brought down 
in the Battle of Britain by British fighters 
was brought down through the use of our 
mechanisms, which became standard 


(Continued from page 864) 


nection with flame-throwers. 


throughout Fighter Command. That, I 
think, is a matter which reflects great credit 
upon the design, development and pro- 
duction staffs of this company. (Applause.) 
Then we miade some of the buoyancy 
equipment for the pontoons of the floating 
piers of the great Mulberry Harbours. 
They were made in some of the shops 
where we were making balloons. 

You can imagine that when we were 
making these things we had to invent 
reasons to explain why we were making 
them in order that not one person more 
than was necessary should have the slightest 
idea of what we were making. Then we 
were engaged in developments in con- 
' We took a 
very big part in that, and, by and large, 
I think you can take it that we made a 
war effort which has proved very satisfac- 
tory. We have operated during the war 
no fewer than 32 separate factories for the 
production of munitions of war. 


FUTURE OF RUBBER 


A question has been raised about syn- 
thetic rubber and the quantity of it and 
also of natural rubber which is being, or 
will be, produced. I am one of the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government on a 


‘ and synthetic rubber, are hardly compar 
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convention at present confined to 4, 
United States, Holland and Great Brits 
At the moment our title is “Rubber sy, 
Group,” which represents how far we hy 
got at the moment. It is clear that sop, 
international arrangement will be called {, 
to avoid chaos in this great industry, 

The qualities of the two products, na 


able. I do not think that at present sy 
thetic rubber can compare at all in quali 
with natural rubber for the manufacy, 
of tyres, and I do not believe that ap 
manufacturer would willingly use synthetj 
rubber to any extent if natural rubber wer 
available. In fact, it is ever present 3 
our minds that when more natural cry 
rubber becomes available we shall perfor 
have to let the Americans have some, 
otherwise they would be so handicappy 
that a very difficult situation might ari 
When the two types of rubber are in greate 
supply the matter will have to be discussed 
in order that one country shall not be w.- 
duly prejudiced as compared with another. 
With regard to controls, at the momen 
I cannot see how they could be done awa 
with, but I am in favour of their removd 
as soon as it is wise and safe. 

The report and accounts were unaii- 
mously adopted. 














of each class of capital express their views for or against 
the amalgamation. At present only rather more than half 


phone is still regarded by most people as a luxury—in 
some cases a terrifying instrument—and Britain before the 
war was only ninth in the list of telephone users, with 5.4 
telephones per roo inhabitants, compared with 13.7 per 


100 in America. There is, however, a considerable elasticity 


of demand for telephone services—as the experiment with 
cheap night calls showed—and the introduction of cheaper 
services would undoubtedly pay, in the literal as well as 
the broader sense. 


The PO engineering union was mainly concerned at its 
conference with internal problems, and its members’ wages 
and conditions, but it is interesting to note that they have 
expressed hopes about the prospects of a postwar expan- 
sion which would provide steady employment not only 
for its existing members but for newcomers to the industry. 


* * * 


French Economic Press 


After a prolonged absence, the French economic and 
financial press has made its re-appearance in strength. There 
is now a quartet of them, all weeklies. They are La Tribune 
Economique, La Vie Francaise, L’Economic, and Les 
Nouvelles Economiques. The first. has been sponsored by 
the Resistance press, while the third reflects trade union 
opinion ; the other two are radical in their appfoach. The 
first three are traditional in make-up, but L’Economic not 
only closely resembles The Economist in appearance, but 
its editors have also adopted the principle of anonymity in 
respect of individual articles. 

The re-appearance of an economic and financial press 
fills the urgent need of providing a platform for discussion 
and is to be heartily welcomed. Hitherto, Le Monde, the 
successor to Le Temps, has been the only journal devoting 
part of its space to the serious discussion of economic 
problems. The new economic press, inevitably, has still to 
find its feet. The journals give a great deal of information 
and are full of statistics; but most of the articles are 
descriptive rather than critical and constructive. They still 
have to develop consistent policies. Potentially, however, 
they could assist in canalising public opinion and policy 
towards a series of objectives designed to give the French 
people the opportunity of a fuller life. 


Shorter Note 


There appears to be some danger that the adoption of 
the scheme for the fusion of British fomslencd with 
Callender’s Cable will be held up by 2 technicality. Under 
the Articles of the former concern, the business of the 


meeting cannot proceed unless holders of at least two-thirds 


have done so, and all holders who are not attending the 
meeting are urged to send in proxies, for or against, without 
further dela ; 


y. 


Company Results 


De Havilland Aircraft Company. 


Years to September 30, 
1942 1943 1944 








£ { 
Net profit after taxation and depreciation . *435,825 $52,937 $52,315 
css viel dui Gaphsbiedeasscceghasente 3,100 3,100 3,10 
Ordinary shares :— 4 
SNE as og Seah de 4 0 00s 0 cranes ats 40,725 49,837 49,215 
i areata nee naaneaweins 40,000 40,000 40,000 
PEE extn ip eennds os ocebans teks 11°9 12°5 123 
PE n st et bbeeets seccnswiseshddhcs 10 10 10 
a eee DORE, o.0 hag ovdts Carve v 10,000 pe 
ee RE Sere ee ear 29,982 29,819 39,04 
Net fixed assets...........00.cccseeuee - 543,264 516,949 403,978 
Net inter-company items......... saqabeats 501,869 398,397 448,375 
Net liquid assets ..............00eees0es 584,849 714,473 786,671 
Gross liquid assets ...........0...00000- 4,995,239 7,348,931 6,918,485 
Stock and work in progress.............. 2,094,865 2,915,261 2,562,875 
Sundry debtors ...........ceeeeeeeeeess 2,892,174 4,415,163 4,340,105 


* After charging taxation liabilities up to accounting date. 
oe — taxation liabilities up to accounting date and crediting E.P.1. 
recovera 


t After charging taxation to April 5, 1945. 


The £1 ordinary shares, standing at 38s. 9d. ex dividend, 


yield’ £5 3s. 2d. per cent. 





Bleachers’ Association. 
Years to March 51, 
1943 1944 1945 
Profits after taxation .......4........... 516,504 655,596 757,081 
Repairs and maintenance ............... 614 188,464 209,112 
Mia diinindahhtsi vices autennion 140,000 140,000 140,000 
Sueeneen tallest 101,250 101,250 101,250 
MND .s facie bos coesccie vegies ct 2,610 2,610 2,610 
War damage insurance.................. ,000 - 20,000 10,000 
Preference dividend* ................... 68,406 205,219 —-273,625 
Ordinary shares :— . 
Earned for Ordimaryt ................ Na 90,459 157,273 
Earned for Ordimaryt ................ Nil 2-4 41 
Ordinary dividend ....... 222222101." Nil Nil Ni 
Capey SONNEI ss iesin is ciccscasestccccce 94,486 96,539 116,998 
_neemcceaa 
aap 
Net fixed assets................000.005. 6,691,472 6,577,959 6,462,637 
Net inter-company items................ : 279,613 2,386,991 
Net liquid assets?’ iden anes canes Wat err tts 7607. 426 704,156 
Gross liquid assets$ .................05. 268 ‘1,997,159 
Investments? .... : nb teehue amale FRE his fs ik ee eso rose 588 1,290,691 
* Represen 


ting the payment of six months dividend in 1943, of 1} years divides! 
in 1944, and of 2 years dividend in 1945. Arrears of payment have 00W 
Joalaked ob $2 March: Si, 1938. am ‘ paid 
assumption that only 1 year’s preference dividend was DP. . i, 
vestments contingency fund 652 in 1943, £554 
1944, and £56,126 in 1945. = 


The £1 units of ordinary stock stand at some 13s. 34. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“ Financia, News” Inpices 














Total _ = Security Indices Yield 
145 | in'S pe. | | Day l 

List 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Int.t Consols | Shares 

SS Se ae eee eer ge ee 

| | 4% % 

June 14....| 4,968 8,635 112-9 | 136-7 | 3-01 3-79 
» 1b--+-] SOE 3,847 113-1 136-7 3-01 3-78 
» 18 6,296 ; 113'2 | 1366 3-00 3-78 
a 5,079 5,747 113-5 136 -6 3-01 3-77 
» 20 5,020 4,043 113-4 136 6 3-01 3:77 








4 pa 
* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 
(April 30) ; lowest, 110-4 (May 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, ist'S (April 26) ; 


lowest, 136-3 (Jan. 2). 
New York 
(WEEKLY INpIcEs) (1935-39=100) 





1945 

2. tee 

Low High , , , 
Jan. May 1945} 1945 1945 

24 29 = 

354 Industrials ....... 108 121-2 121-1 
2 Rails ........+.... 116-1 138 +9 140-5 
oo aE 93-2 104-0 105-0 
402 Stocks ........... 106 -7 119 6 119-8 
Av, yield %f.......05 4-63 4-13 4-14 





t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. ¢~ Market closed, May 30, Memorial Day. 


(s) June 13, 1945. 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 





(1925 =100) 
1945 | A Transactions 1945 Average | Transactions 
June 7.... 44° 1,300,000 June ll... 143-8 1,490,000 
0 Bsevs 142-1 1,710,000 and Bes 144-0 1,320,000 
oeeans 144-2 660,000* geese | 144-6 1,590,000 





1945: High, 144-4 (May 29). Low, 129-2 (June 23). 


Capital Issues 


* 2-hour Session. 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 23, 1945 Capital versions Money 
‘ahs i i 
To Shareholders only ...............00 1,833,533 1,478,061 577,769 
By Permission to Deal...............+- , 1,092,115 65,788 3,081,583 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 872. 
nceluding Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
Mince pce betT MUNK ids cc's aces vou ncdbexedsvesece 704,192,221 613,633,639 
Reese Sea Ranidibeevecsenvevecttvcceccte 818,806,444 807,707,963 
Destination® Nature of Borrowing 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries we ae Ord. . 
NB as 608,167,919 4,306,267 1,146 453 602,785,115 3,607,250 afar 
pe 807,377,242 330,721 Nil 803,765,429 2,015,289 1,927,245 


* Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to — 13, 1945, only 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to has been granted 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
_ THE MONEY MARKET.—This has been an uneventful week 
in Lombard Street, with the credit position rather unexpectedly 
comfortable, and demand for bills at a low ebb. The absence 


of any substantial enquiry for bills from the banks is, of course,’ 


attributable to the approach of the half-yearly balance-sheet 
date, but an increase in the Treasury’s requirements for new 
money had led to expectations of a distinctly tighter short loan 
position. The call for TDR’s, which in the previous week had 

ced nominal maturities at £120 million, was last Friday 
Taised to £140 million. Nominal maturities were again £120 
million, but pre-encashments had been smaller, leaving a net 
call of about. £23 million, compared with £8 million in the 
Previous week and £22 million a fortnight earlier. The nominal 
addition to the tender bill issue is again £20 million—this is 
the seventh week in which £130 million has been on offer—but 
the discount market secured a bigger share. Special require- 
ments were apparently smaller, for total applications dropped 
by another £6 million, and the average allotment rate was slightly 
higher. Thus the market quota rose from 32 to 39 per cent., 
Which is almost up to the high levels that obtained in May, 
and represents nearly £51 million of bills. 

The Bank return indicates that the continued ease in the 
Short loan market has been due,to further Ways and Means 
borrowing. Government securities have risen by {13-5 million 
to £249 million, their highest level for three months. Thus, 
despite a small rise in the note circulation—the recent trend of 
which is discussed on page 86l—and despite a slight recovery 
in public deposits from their low level of the previous week, 
bankers balances have risen by £92 million. 


BETE ee aet ee e agr ces 


'_ There has been a good response to the new 2 per cent. National 
War Bonds. The first week’s subscriptions totalled {16-6 
million, which is much above the rate at which money was 
flowing into them before the tap was turned off last autumn, 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
June 13th and June 20th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
lw&-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, 1-14%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit 
at call, $%; at notice, #%. 

@ Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between June 13th and June 20th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange). 
States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02 . Canada 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-22%) 
17- . French Empire. Francs 1993-2003. §& p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T.,16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. 84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 
17-6597 p. (buying). 
Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 
Marke Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between June 13th 
“Gam Pies 973) 978-§. _ India. 1844 
iastres (97$) 979-4. Rupee (18d. rupee) 17#- . 
Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-34. Iran. RI. 128-130. 
‘pecial Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York June une une une une June | June 
on | 13 x J 15 J 16 J 18 | 19 | 20 
Cables :-— Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London........ 40298 | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 40235 | 40245 
Montreal....... 90-930 | 90-930 | 90-930 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-950 | 90-875 
Zuricht........ 23°50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 ‘50 | 23-50 
Buenos Aires...| 24-84% | 24-84* | 24-84% | 24-87% | 24-87® | 24-84" | 24-86° 
Rio de Janeiro..| 5°25 5°25 5 +25 5-25 5 +25 5-25 5-26 
LABOR coccccce - 4°07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 
Barcelona...... 9-25 9°25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholm ..... 23°80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 | 23-80 


* Official Buying Rate 25 -78. t Free Rate. § Basic. 


FINDUSTRY AND TRADE 
The “Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—There was no 
change in the index (1935 = 100) during the week ended June 
19th. The crops component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and 
the complete index 167.6. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


Bel” Daily A Sales 
Fesuunonge Uheaee 




















ami 
‘at Cost 
| April 
| Jan. Mar. | April 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— { 

EMME cctcec anit — 15 +17°2 + 4-4 —40-4 
Women’s Wear ..........0see000- + 4:1 + 20-4 — 30 — 6°7 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear...........- +29°4 +16°9 - 99 — 26-3 

SU GNOOR occas ccc cccccnces + 8-0 + 20-4 — 6:3 — 25-1 
RS ccccccce ° + 0°5 +16-2 +18-9 — 26 -8 
digs batéeeagestccbunke —"3 t.i5 += —e3 

ancy its am . + . oe . -_ « 
S pee Travel + 0-9 +16 -2 + 8-5 —114 
piv wibebawreenensees + 7:2 + 7:3 + 4°3 — 24:2 

Total :— 
pedubscccuncl ee +16 +1 + 03 —15 2 
Food and Perishabies .......... o| +37 +78 + 2-1 — 76 
All Departments .............-. -o0 | 4a! oes | —s 
(b) Districts 

em pic a nvcndesciecctcvcsnce + 5°5 + 8-6 + 53 —14-7 
BURP E ss pcccesceucicevcessss + 4-1 +11-8 + 1-2 —15°4 
ID ib 0a 4 kre es0egs sone<se + 3°8 +114 + 0-2 —1746 
Midland and S. Wales ...........- + 59 +10°3 — 0-8 —19-0 
ee Bre rere + 6°8 +12°2 + 2:7 —12°9 
Central and West-End London..... + 0:5 +14°8 + 7°7 — 27-2 
Suburban London..........ses08+ + 06 + 7:9 — 2:0 —31-2 

U ec eeecercceeressseees + 3-8 +19-3 — 10 ese 

Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914= 100) 
Other All 


First Day of | | Fuel and 
Month | Food | Rent cating Light | Items | Items 











Weights : Tt 
Sept., 1939 ...... 138 155 
1940 ...... 166 187 
1941 ...... 166 199 
1942 ...... 200 
1943 ...... 166 198 
Apr. 1944....... 168 200 
May 99 cocsece 168 200 
JUBO op cececes 168 200 
Apr. 1945..,.... 168 202 
May 9. scccess 168 203 
Jum) gp ceveses | 170 204 


Source: Minisiry of Labour Gaxette. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 16, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was {37,558,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £101,341,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £170,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,976,993, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £576,445,000 against £731,699,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 














Receipts into the 
| | Exchequer 
| | (£ thousands) 
| peti 
| Esti- | : : | 
Revenue | mate, | — = | Week Week 
11945 -46) in pat | ended | ended 
. June | June — i — 
| “17, 6, 4 | 198 
| | rode | 19d 1944 | 1945 
| 
ORDINARY | | } 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax. . . .}1350000) 134,049 159,851) 11,877) 11,466 
Sur-tax........| 80,000) 6,436; 6,810) 380 26Q 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties....... |} 115,000} 25,490) 22,770) 3,210) 1,871 
Stamps........ | 19,000) 1,052) 2,446) ... | 400 
N.D.C 500,000! .223} 6,895, 740) 843 
RIT, cin acts "| 88,758) 73,786} 8,212) 6,700 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000) 80) | 10 ll 
Total Inld. Rev.|2065000) 261,088| — 24,429) 21,551 
Customs ....... | 589,000) 120,034; 115,895) 9,026) 10,815 


Excise......... 541,000} 94,300) 98,900) 2,400) 3,300 











Total Customs & 












Excise....... 1130000 214,334 214,795 11,426) 14,115 
Motor Duties...} 30,000} 2,079} 4,550) 131) 935 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ....| ... | 1,550} 2,300\Dr. 50} 150 
WirelessLicences| 4,850) 640) 660) eee 
Crown Lands...| 1,000} 210) 230) ges AN, os 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans| 11,500) 1,148) 2,691) 182) 170 
Miscell. Receipts| 23,000} 10,559} 2,624) 693) 637 
Total Ord. Rev.|326 491,608) 500,464) 36,810) 37,558 


| 
| 
| } 
| 
| 











Se_r-BALANCING| 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 114,100} 23,100} 22,200 1,750 1,600 

















Tendc ce 3379000 514,708 522,664| 38,560) 39,158 
| 
| Issues out of tne 
| Exchequer to meet 
| | payments 
; ss Esti- (£ thousands) 
expenditure «| mate, : : 
1945-46) AP | April | Week) Week 
| vd ended | ended 
| June | June June | June 
17, | “26, | 1944 | 198 
1944 | 1945 | | 
i j 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of | i 
Nat. Debt .. .| 465, 100,262) 96,678! 5,440) 5,641 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ...... ily, 1,328} 1,426 ... | 
OtherCons. Fund | 
Services ..... 8,000 356 274) | 
—————_——_|j——_—_—___|___ 
SUR tntni cau 484,000) 101,946) 98,378) 3, 5,641 


Supply Services ./5081281)1119421) 976,554! 88,500! 95,700 


ge eee een | ene 


SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 114,100 23,100 22,200) saa 1,600 


Total... 66s énces (5679381 1244467'1097132| 93,690) 102941 








{ 


snp ariemanatinanipatenicanitstiatanintsiniitneapiinititilbinn tian tee Me i mt 5k 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Reyenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from i revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£139,911 to £2,706,192, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£68,867,663 to £22,984 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 


uv ) ee B,150 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millipns) 





z 


1430 -0 » 9 


1430-0 a a 
1430 -0.2203-7 | 871-4 | 8-5 | 1995-5 | 6209-0 
1440 Not av 
1460 -0 «= 


1480 -0 1” 

1500 -0/2173 -4 | 558 -2 | 10-2 | 2063-0 | 6304-9 
1520 -0 Not available 

” ” 

' - Ty 


TREASURY BILLS 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 22% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 





t 233 weeks. 2 33 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received the Treasury to 
son Eth Saemuneh too tated oe £71.330,826. 


P to May 26, principal of ‘Savings Certificates to the 


GOLD AND, SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official for 
remained at 172s. 3d. fine ent pene fn aat 

In the London ellver market i fine ounce 
have been 253d. for cash and for The New 
York market price of fine silver 
per ounce throughout the week. 
were as follows :— 


i 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 20, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 


Notes Issued : 


In Circln. 
In Bankg. 
partment 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


. - »1277,475,338 
De- 
22,772,495 


1350,247,833 


js 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 


TROND; és v aenvs 3,297,725 

Public Deps.*. 10,125,624 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers ..... 210,572,215 

Other Accts... 51,682,953 

262,255,168 

290,231,517 

* Including Exchequer, 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) sanecaieal 





| 


} 
| 
‘ 
| 


' 
! 








ba 
















fE ECO 


OV 


U.S. 


7 USF. 
RESOU 

d certifs. ‘ 
ye from Tr 
reserves 
al cash res 
US. Go 
| joans an 
a] resource 
LiaBll 
R notes in 
ess mr. ba 
bank res. 
t. deposit: 
deposit: 
| liabilitie 
erve ratio 
BANK AND 
RESO! 
netary gok 
asury & b 











Govt. Debt... 
Other Govt. 
Securities .. 1288 295: 
Other Secs. 749 


J" , . 1495 
Silver Coin ... 7" 


f 
11,015) 


Amt. of Fid. 
aa 

Gold Coin and 
Bullion {at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 


300,000, 





247,83 


130,247) 













LiaBl 
ney in circ 
pasury cas! 


; 
Govt. Secs. ... 249,007. 








Other Secs. : ace 
Discounts & 
Advances... 3.86864 
Securities.... 13,3395 ASssE 
17,199,64f te diso 
Notes........ 22712.@ . 
Gold & Silver to 


ae 1,251.6 


290, 231,51 
Savings Banks, Commis 


seeaee 





1944 


June | June June | Jur 
22 | 7 14 | 4 





| 








Issue Dept. : | 4 
Notes in circulation..... {1128 ‘71270 -8'1276 01277 
Notes in banking depart-| 
ee PPT oe OF 29-41 24-2) 2G 
Government debt and/1149-2)1299 -3)1299-5 128 
eocurities®.......s00 | 7 
Other securities........ ; 0-8 O-7] 0-7 0 
Silver Coin............ 0-0) 0-0} 00 8 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0-2) 0:2 02 8 
fine oz. EDERAL 1168 -O0\168 -00) 168 -00 168 4 
its: = 
Be ra aces 9-2} 18-2, 8-4 104 tion 
OED 6. ca cvieccasees 179-9} 181-2) 201-4 2104 Retail 
6. Se whewercne 55-2} 51-3; 51-7 514 - 
PR ckd bk ava cohen hae 244-3) 250-7) 261-6) 272 ; ss 
Banking Dept. Secs. : a . Regist 
Government ..........- 222-1) 219-4) 235-5 249 ou 
Discounts, etc........-.- 2:8 5:5 45 s Bee 
a igicacs ssbaes 6h » 14-8, 13-0 139 Da , 1 
BE ches tes% avebbawves 239-7) 237-9) 253-9) 266° e 
Banking depart. res. .....| %, | 30-6, 25-4 We. , 
% % 70 ® rn 
“ Proportion "..........: 9-1] 12-2 9-7 & - 
______—& * | 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capi , | 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 milx 1s 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. . Indus: 
Whole 
- Ceres 
| Othe 
5 Text 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARING ine 
£& thousands Cost « 
Food 
te Tota 
le Week Aggregal Indus 
i Ended from Jan. 19 Fixed 
bi |_____—- Govt 
} June June June * Bank 
17, An My ine 
| 1944 | 94s | 1944 | . 
Working days te 6 6 141 | & ” 
Birmingham... .. | 1,538 1,831 | 42,986 | 138 » 
Bradford........ | 1,764 2,036 | 42,755 | ei ® 
Bristol.......... 565 632 | 15,669 "1 . 
SME beast oes | S19) ~534| 14,525 | i 
Leeds... .. 0005.0 | 1,015 884 | 28,125 | Some 1? 
Leicester........ | 803 846 | 19,790 | are » ater 
Liverpool ....... 4,740 | 5,100 | 123,754 a ” 
setdas | 2,723 | 3,057 | 81,79 | Oy ” 
1,956 1,945 | 41,955 | ; ” 
"358 407 | 9,638 | ¥ | 
| 693 575 | 23,003 | F 
| “20T | 190] 5658)” 


| 16,581 447,62 
7,166 | 8,025 | 187,850 | 98 





[18,03 | 447,628 | 4588 i 
Ana 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
7 USF.R. - BANKS June 
RESOURCES 
4 certifs. on hand and 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
we from Treasury 18,663) 17,416) 17,412717,421 
reserves 1 18, 357 18,109 








cash TeS@FVeS «+++ +++ "247 249 
»] US. Govt. secs. ...-| 15,001) 21,023) 20,896) 21,103 
i joans and secs. ...+- 15,18 21,91 21,812 21, 959 
PESOUTCES «+ +s eeeees 36, 42, 178) 42,105) 42,563 
LIABILITIES 

p notes in cirn. ..++-+- 18,738) 22,845) 22,860) 22,865 
ness ar. bank res. ....- 1,1 1,180} 1,380 
pank res. dep...++++++ 13,71 15, 371 15, 452 15, 771 
t, deposits «ee eeeeees 1 "352; 170 
deposits .....eeeee serie 17 ctr 17,350} 17 S63 


liabilities ...-..+++. 
serve ratio 
RANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
netary gold stock 
asury & bank currency. 
LIABILITI . 
ey in circulat 
pasury cash and jn. 


ee 


21,211) 20,270) 20,268) 20,268 
4,104) 4,141) 4,145) 4,146 


26, 26,513) 26,533 
1480 2, 741) 2,666) 2,462 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
Ma M 
a | i 
1945 | 1945 
75,151} 75,151) 75,151) 75,151 


31,729) 29,341) 27,987) 26,443 
Total..... - -| 528,758) 512,908) 511,858, 500,258 


426,000 426,000, 426,000 426,000 
32,400 31.580 19,750 





May ; May 
24, 31, 
1945 


1945 










Giccneeeeeeereeer 


eee eeneee 


580,794) 549,845 
37,558) 51,093 
752 773 
36,806) 50,320 


-++| 589,475) 588,608 
-| 33,537) . 35,555 
757 


75: 
32,786 34,798 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million Swiss Frs. 





May | April; April nd ne 
23, 30, 
ASsETs 1944 1945 | 1945 195 i945 
TD nv ka tet d 4368 -8|4693 -2/4771 -3,4766 -5|4766 -2 
Foreign exchange..| 87-5) 96-1) 102-3) 106-9) 113+6 
Discounts, etc. ....] 52-5} 325-3) 323-6) 321-0] 317-1 
Advances. cheat da eke 15-8} 14-3) 15- 15- 15-6 
Securities ......... 64-2) 63-8 63-7} 63-7) 63-7 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation|2884 -7|3463 -0 


3558 -0}3472 -5|3460 -1 
Other sight liabs. . .|1515 -5/1456 - 


4/1447 -011628 -1/1543 -5 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 














Million 2's 

| May | April | April | May 

5, 20, 27, | , 

; _ ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin and bullion..... 88 -67/102 -02)103 -23)102 -96 
Bills discounted.......... 21-82) 31-41) 29-92) 30-41 
Invest. and other assets. ..| 83-87) 88-27) 92-12) 90-87 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 50-91) 57-12) 59 86) 59 -99 
Deposits: Government...} 6-91) 17-79) 16 -49) 12-65 
ankers’...... =: -09}141 -87/141 -92/144 -22 
oo ee 5-23} 6-27) 6-43) 5-68 
Reserve Fatio............ 46 °3% 145 -8%/46 -1% 146 -0% 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 

| May sd | May | — 

17, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 1945 

Reserve : Goldt...... soe uae aot 
oS eae 4-66) 171 -87| 171-87 176 -27 

LIABILITIES | 

Ig ds «vse ons 1414 21) 1553 -49/1566 -45)1597 -01 
Note circulation...... 916 O1| 1063 -32)1064 -31/1065 -65 
Deposits : Dom. Govt.} 105-23) 32-92) 54- 77| 64-92 
Chartered banks 373 -43)_ 408 -00) 423- 20! 438 -74 











t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 








ee Sa ener 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


~) April | Mar. | Mar. | Apri 
5, 








18, | 15, | 31, 
ASsETs 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold at home...........- 1,138) 1,242} 1,242) 1,242 
Other gold and for. eis. 2, pos: 2,701 2,737 2°768 
Non. Int. Govt. bonds . 100 88) 88 88 
Treasury bonds .......... 780, 763, 163) 757 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation....... , 1,989) 2,350} 2,391) 2,410 
Deposits: Government . 540; 62 638 606 
po PR Ree ,389} 1,366) 1,361) 1,415 
Certs. of participation. .... 245} 138 1391 138 
Reserve ratio 84 -9% |84 -3°%|84 -2% 184 -5% 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
‘June | May | May | May | June 
ll, 18, 5, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin & bullion. 444, 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 126; 183) 182) 185} 172 


1,738} 3,799] 3,861! 3,924; 3,935 


Salaan abroad... 
8,228) 10,143) 10 7193) 10, 193; 10,193 


Sterling securities . . 


Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 583} 578) 578 578 
Investments ...... 108} 217) 214) 216) 2,175 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation} 9,277| 11,250) 11,254) 11,210) 11,236 
Deposits: Govt.... 704, 2,814) 2,883) 2,895; 2,856 
DMMB sc ccveceevice 997; 824 840) 914 909 

92 -5%|93 -5%193 5% |93 -5%/95 5% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
___BANK—Million £A’s 








| May , May | May ; May 
29, 14, 21, 28, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold and English ster..... ; 48-04) 50-86) 50-86) 50 -86 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 13-69! 23-42} 28-89) 23-60 


Call money, London ...... |103 -22|132 «34/129 -59)132 -50 
Secrts. and Treas. bills.... \235 56|262 -70|267 -80/271 -21 
Discounts and advances...| 23 - 21 -67| 21-60) 21-87 


LIABILITIES ea 
OU IUI 6 0 ainie to <.0:5. 00:0 |184- 51/186 -24/186 - = 185 -74 
Deposits, etc...........-. -|179 82/187 -06)18 -06|188 501194 -1 -50|194 « 19 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 







































































— May | May | June 
CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND sever ——_| abt | 2808 | abt | at pet | pay Apa pa 
SE 7, 
oe Million &’s i iesiceh od zasvoonbnl 31,283) 31,283) 31,283) 31,260 Assets 1944 | 1945 | 1945 lz 1945 
June ; May | June ; June Foreign exchange ........ 3, 640) 3,633 4,061 4,094 Gold and Stg. exch........ 32-39) 50-92) 51-28' 52-30 
? 10, , , ’ Private loans and discounts}; 483) 503) 517) 494 | Advances to State........ 38 -15| 28 -22/ 28-25) 30-80 
5 Asses L944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945, Loans to State... --...... 43,086| 39,777] 39,687) 41,087 Tnvestments «2022... 11-74] 12-97) 14 a 14-32 
eeeccscncceceseeses . q 4 « IABILITIES IABILITIES 
——~FiBitish Govt. sees... 25... 24-13| 29-04 28-79) 28-77 Notes. soos escecsees 54,526) 54,895] 55,951) 57,126 Bank notes: o-oo 0+: i ‘00| 40-20) 40-12) 40 as 
ing balances......... ° ‘ < ° urrent accoun mand lia a ° . 
“a "ieeoseanens | ; Govt. accounts... 5 3] Banksandothers......... -88; 33-91) 34-24) 38-98 
tes in circulation....... 28-21 32-64| 32-78) 32-77 b) Private accounts ._ 4,812 4,871 4,336) 4,213 | Reserve to sight liabs. ma 99% |56 « %o)58 “8% 156 -1% 155 -2% 
om 
a UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
3.1299 | Monthly Average | 1944 | 1945 
1 Usleel 0 lqa ee Ben, nro 
: \ | | | | i} | | | 
3 a | Measurement | 1929 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 || Mar. Apr. | May | Dec. | an. | Feb | Mar. | Apr. | May 
4 o $< ae ae 
168 ee ee ae | | | | | l 
4, lgpPPolation mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles ; (244,000 sq. kms.) 190 \ | | 
4 209MM. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ....... Avg. daily sales ||...» | 103 107/105) 09111) M9}, 103, 107) 1153 
1) 5h ” Other merchandise ..... 2=100 || ... 00} 93; 101) 100; 104; 99, 140!) 109, 116) 
6) 272 7 RE cs | — | wie = 105} 103} 107 105] 128! 25 108; 114! 
tered ployed G.B. (a).....- Thousands 21 .. OE sie a =e qed 
5 a4 ee we & chee ° | r oe. Oe ie 21 hs | doe 122)... 7g 
4 3 © MAO cancinecoscnageessts | ‘ | | il ae ae Taran are 
4 a ® Ea and Ss. ibctest ccs » : {| 4 : i 
| } * -WV. EMBIANG (C) we eeeeeveese ” ° 
4m ° Midlands & ‘s (d) (e) ° : ‘ : 7 it 
| & » NW. England Tle datas ° : pe o 7 ad 
: = MI oo cach cveces ‘ 6 17| we 17 23 “ 
capi p Pits visa acivanbssokias< | ue ial we 6 . 7 ‘ 
00 mi Northern ireland ............. : 15]... Se an 5 ihe 
Industr. disputes. No. days lost . | 126) 151 320 1,601} 718 3 64]; 104 60} “400 
: 113-1] 112-0) 112-2) 112-8] 112-3 11-4 111-5} 111-9} 112-9] 112-6] 112-1 
125-0} 125-5), 125-1! 125-1) 125-1] 123-2|| 123-2) 123-2} 123-2) 123-2) 123-2 
100 -6| 109 6| 100-8} 122-3) 112-8) 112-8] 112-7| 112-7] 112-7) 112-7) 112-7 
NGS 142-0} 135-0|| 147-2| 147-2] 147-2| 134-6|| 134-6] 134-6 153-8] 153-8] 157-2 
: 123-5) 127 y 124-5| 127-3} 127-3} 128-0|| 128-0) 128-2) 127-7| 127-7] 129-1 
| | | 
107 -9| 109- 1) 109-1} 109-1) 109-2) 109-1|| 109-1, 109-1) 109-1) 109-1) 109-1 
121-2] 122-6|| 121.3| 121-3] 122-0] 122. +6)| 123-2) 123-2| 123-2) 123-2) 123-8 
egate 100-7} 109-7|| 104-4] 107-0] 109-6 112-9) 112-4! 115-4) 116-0] 118-5| 112-7 
an. 1 to 134-8) 135-0) 134.3] 134-4] 134-81 136-3] 136. ‘8. 136-9} 137-1] 137-8) 137-2 
— 815 -011132 -21495 -312174 -6/2922 -413149 -2 3149-2} 64-5 407 -3/2078 -1)/2515 -1/2970 -1|3354 -7| 209-4! 374-8 
] 829 -5 1408 -2|5970 -7|4876 -315739 -915899 -1 5899 -1| 126 -9| 907 -414534 -8)|4976 -25497 -2'6179 -5| 406-7| 763-9 
| Jus x 806 -9} 101-5] 114 -0)|1099 -3)1122 -0|1129 -6|1277 -5||1225 -6| 1218 -3|1225 -2)1237 - ‘elias? 7 
| ; ts (g) : 62-9| 102-8) 110-0| 121-1] 136-3| 160-3) 184- ‘9 181-91 177.7] 166-9] 205 -3|| 222-2| 191-21 208-0 198-4] 197 -0 
os » Gov. sec, B’king Dept. (g)....- : 107 -O| 143-0} 142-8) 150-7) 181-1] 214-8)| 187-6) 204-1) 210-2) 243-1)| 254-6) 224-0, 234-4] 232-4) 215-3 
j ij } 
i 
oh ee sel ag) Sa uy san ss ou sus aged on sa 
i 4); eee ee eee eee ere eee eee nm 4 ' | / ' 
ee ee ccs sos bet] ai] fie) aslo at) 260 a9 ati] an] aa 
| Some «© Discoumts..........c.0000+-+- seat att adel ania) ane - | adeal Last. 
| TOM. paasury Deposit Receipts... | ° 50 689), "772| "754| "756 "783 753, ‘7591 771} "739 "749 
| 29008 oe spatahsysanteeness + ” 1,147) 1: ‘187 : 1,152) 1,161) 1.155 1,165) "7 1,153) 1,140) 1,126 
} O% Ia ; aoe ee” ” 
ae vot ns mee meaerss**** Per cent. . 03} 1- 03) 1-03) 1-03 +35 + 13] 3 1 os 1 103, 1 = : = 1-03 
8h, » Day to day oe"? n¢ 1-00} 1-00} 1-00) 1-00) 1- | 3 1-00 
| ame” veka cake assesses Bre . Mal 361 3-171 S-s| 3-07] 30s! $.01| 3-011 2-98" 3-02 
i ” on 24% Consols.......-+ * 3:09) 3:1 3 6 a a? 7 | a Er bce ’ 
SO shave been publshed 3 aertel os enable I aa eee. ae jd wey esa orale conto ae 
eMMEathers divisions neues been publi Pret Septeabe 1859, Grimsby end Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (¢) From December, 
at High Peak Jan Parliamentary Divison of Derbyshire incleded in North Midlands instead of North-Western England. ) and Self-balancitig revenue and 
| 194 in year shown. Monthly figures are cumulative. (g) Average of weekly figures 





bis 
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COMPANY RESULTS (June 6, 1945, to June 18, 1945) 























Net 
Year Total ae Profit 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. 
‘ Interest 
j 
Breweries, &c. | £ £ £ 
Dutton’s Blackburn Brewery ....... Mar. 31 | 402,724 16,000 24,050 
Greene, King & Sons .............. May 31 509,506 me 91,447 
Taylor, Walker & Co............++. Dec. 31 553,248 128,173 
Coal, Iron and Steel | 
Carlton Main Colliery Co. .......... Mar. 31 | 158,742 | 137,320 
Liege tr. TS BO... os ie cokes sed Mar. 31 130,552 17, 768 39,150 
Financial, Land, &c. - | 
Forestal Land, Timber & Rafhways.. | Dec. 31 537,247 198,628 
Mid-European Corporation ......... Mar. 31 90,866 21,912 
Cite ee Cain iin oon. escst vanes Dec. 31 64,759 19,612 
Rowton Houses Limited ........... Dec. 31 140,855 ,138 
Scottish Agricultural Securities Corpn. | Mar. 31 37,359 2,882 
Scottish Drapery Corporation....... April 19 74,193 65,401 
South-Eastern Cas Corporation ..... Mar. 31 | y 99,396 
Motor, Aviation, &c. ; 
RIO TIONS ck sc ccserscncescegss Dec. 31 123,258 61,655 
Comrys Ldmaltedd .. «occ crccceseeccs Jan. 27 116,449 | 37,702 
De Havilland Aircraft ........-.... Sept. 30 52,315 49,215 
Ford Motor Co. Limited ........... Dec. 31 | 2,587,729 951, 284 | 460,642 
Leyland Motors Limited ........... Sept. 30 996,169 119, 405 169, 403 
Rubber 
Badenoch Rubber.........-+++++.+- | Dec. 31 999 Dr. 3,548 
Bandarapola Ceylon Co............ Dec. 31 18,383 3,238 
Bruseh Rubber Estates ............ Mar. 31 275 - | Dv. O78 
Bukit Rajah Rubber .............. Mar. -31 2,169 | si | 506 
Bukit Tupah Rubber .............. Dec. 31 128 se Dr. 872 
Caledonian (Selangor) Rubber ...... Mar. 31 654 * Dr. 218 
Central Perak Rubber ..........--. Dec. 31 6,791 | oes 6,791 
Ceylon Timber & Rubber .......... Dec. 31 1,568 | 98 511 
Changkat Salak Rubber & Tin...... Dec. 31 1,327 oe 
COENS TNE soo 5 pods cess cosecs Dec. 31 2,846 aie 1,089 
Deviturai Rubber & Tea .....-..... Dec. 31 25,657 1,234 8,989 
Edinburgh Rubber Estates ......... Nov. 30 226 ie Dr. 470 
Harpenden (Selangor) Rubber ...... Mar. 31 721 | on Dr. 842 |, 
Heawood Tin & Rubber ........... Dec. 31 817 -- | Dr. 45! 
Hewagam Rubber.....-....--+--+--. } Dec. 3] 47,537 ae 10,649 
Kepong (Malay) Rubber ........... Dec. 31} _3675| |Dr. 13,412 
Labu (F.M.S.) Rubber............. Dec. 31 2,408 i 872 | 
Mateden Bier cis ewe ccs eccesi Dec. 31 5,465 oa 2,245 
Malayan Para Rubber ......--....- Dec. 31 534 | ae Dr. 2,800 
North Hummock (Selangor) Rubber. | Mar. 31 1,131 Sem Dr. 109 
North Malay Rubber .....-..--.---- Dec. 3] 18,863 | « ... 8,216 
Rambutan Rubber Estates ......... ' Dec. 31 2,257 — Dr. 37 
Rini (Java) Rubber .......-.-...-. Mar. 31 288 | few Dr. 4,561 
Rosehaugh (Ceylon) Rubber’....... Dec. 31 31,242 1,583 11,902 
Simo Rubber Co... .....--ccecccccee Dec. 31 1,994 ae 651 
Sungei Puntar Rubber......--..--. Sept. 30 312 wk Dr. 2,118 
Tremelbye (Selangor) Rubber. aee-aiee Mar. 31 1,070 Dr. 461 
Trolak Estates Limited .....+...... Nov. 30 229 Dr. 568 
United Sua eons Rubber......... Dec. 31 12,275 | 5,349 
ea 
Ceylon Tea Plantations .....-....-. | Dec. 31 212,005 ese 46,243 
Nuwara Eliya Tea .......----...-. | Dec. 31 89,132 salt 41,768 
Panawatte Tea & Rubber.......... | Dec. 31 33,612 000 | 13,248 
Pundaloya Tea Co. of Ceylon . ' Dec. 31 30,346 5,894 
Standard Tea Co. of Ceylon ........ Dec. 31 | 96,812 4, 4,988 14,161 
Zaloni Tea Estates ........-.-...-. Dec. 31 | 4,567 ms 2,313 
Textiles 
Ballito Hosiery Mills .....----.---. Dec. 31 | 114,477! 11,437 | 12,183 
Bleachers’ Association .....-.- Mar. 31 | 547,945 | 140, ,000 , 294,085 
Coats (J. & P.), Limited | Dec. 31 | 1,800,346 | ,723,050 
Woodrow (John) & Son....-.-...-. | Mar. 31| | 42,784| 2,281 12,240 
ramway and Omnibus I 
British Electric Traction .........-. Mar. 31 779,608 csi 323,736 
Maidstone & District Motor Services. | Mar. 31 554,936 74,655 88,594 
Ribble Motor Services .......-..--. Mar. 31 | 2,035,696 | 195,000 132,772 
Southdown ary 2 Services ......... Mar. 31 910,110 | 106,979 71 
rusts 
Abbots Investment Trust .......... April 15 53,920 
Canadian & Foreign Investment .... | Mar. 31 30,388 
First Conversion Investment ....... April 15 56,234 
Independent Investment Co. ....... Mar. 31 24,507 
Investment Trust Corporation ...... May 1 431,676 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine Investment . Mar. 31 1, 
Perham Investment Trust.......... Mar. 31 31,178 
Second Guardian Trust ............ 44,979 
Trust Union Limited ... sibiashon> 116,752 
Other Companies 
Anglo-Ecuadorian —— ° 296,347 | 101,210 
Boulton & Paul Limited . 37,942 12,043 
British Alkaloids Limited . 174,726 570 
British as NE 6 Pada a ahs hod 467,219 25,303 
Dagan & Oa, «. 45.005 onee sv snat 49,7 ols 
Callender’s Cable & Construction . 606,742 80,000 
Cope Brothers & Co...........++-. 36,484 pen 
Craig & Rose Limited .. 11,986 win 
Denny, Mott & Dickson............ 175,993 
Derbyshire Stone Limited x tie 
Harland E: DONS cc ddenanokns 197,374 14,796 
Harper (John) & Co. ..........3... ,457 pen 
Hart (Thomas) Limited............ .726 232 
Hoffmann Manufacturing Co Dec. 81,884 wae 
International Sponge Importers ..... Dec. 31 53,324 os 
Jenson & Nicholson ............... Dec. 31 98,755 9,767 
King (Geo. W.), Limited ........... Dec. 31 35,347 we 
Laundry MOE NE 0 ks chun ceo doe Dec. = 14,466 
Macowards SUN Vib oon cheb cb= ses == 37,440 
Marks & Spencer Limited .......... : | 2.521880 24 650 
ee ee are 2 35,828 7,123 
Meeson’s Limited ................. ar. 31 | oe sie a 
Meters Limited ................... Mar. 31 28,426 
Monte Video Waterworks .......... Dec. 31 200,892 
Newall Engineering Co. ............ Mar. 31 35,417 
Oxendale & Co (Propristors) 720... Feb. 28 | 20280 
en E jetors) ....... eb ‘ 
ws de Janeiro City Im ot. < 
a, — ae Fak cpa’ 
t tamping ngineering . 
Siemens Brothers & Co............. 
BONE RA cn ook cick vast anace 640 
Trendale & Smale Ds ch awakes 
Ww MUL s sk Gade 49 nds o ned eer 
Wickman (A. C.) Limited .......... 
Totals (007s) ; N 
June 6, 1945 to Jume 18, 1945....... 
J 1, 1945 to June 18, 1945.... 
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THE E 
—_ 
Available Appropriation : Preceding Year 
» - + or — ' 
Dae || Peet. Rate | To Free Total | Ne | DU 
Div. Reserves a Profit | Profit |p 
on eS £ 
shor2 | 14000} 16000| 8 | *% |4 * soll sshsr3| akon! 9 
171,523 | 20,000 70,200 | 18 os + 11,247 || 502,266 | —_92'a06 | 
277,423 | 103,720; 8 6,596 | + 17,857 475,045 | 113; 133 | 
211,101 ie 6,000 | 108,583} 10 21,000 | + 1,737 126,129 | 105,964 | 
47,991 | 1,250 , 10 22,854|+ 46 90,624 | 10/34] | 
380,380 || 65,868 | 191,428) 9 ion — 58,668 | 665,619 | 388,376 | 
127,176 || 16,637 5,225; 1 Ne + 60 85,240 | 22449 | 
36,510 } 3,500| 6,484| 124 | 16,250| — 6,622] 66,124| 28'135 | 
20,280 3,839 5,085 . mae! 1,784 135,579 15'399| 4 al BM 
1,476 oe , ’ . 2,47 e , 
wman| ae] da Pt amt) Am) ga 
177,698 | 43,877 , + 4, 98852 | ,oTHM 
wade | 4983) S25 | 2) x | 5 S582) 18883) se 
’ ’ | ’ y | 26,699 | 
79,034 ||... 40,000 | 10 + 9,215 62,937 | 39.837 | a ROTHM 
1,815,447 ||... 270,000 | 6 + 190,642 || 2,329,857 |» 433795 | 
16,964 || 34,125 67,500 | 15 + 67,778 || 863,103 | 158.544 45 
HM 
20,183 | Sere: To an 1,051 | Dr. 2,571| yam 8° 
6,069 | 3,600| 6 : — 3 6,410 3,470 | § 
11,601 ve |e ; — 978 290 | Dr. 442! yy 
13,031 | “ ‘ , + 506 1,946 845 | yy the 1 
5,394 | . : — 872 152 | Dr. 933 | Nigmmes the 
ae | | >| oat | gait | 38h Mil exe 
. . eee ’ ’ , | Ni 7 
590 | les a a + 6i11 10,918 4,771 | Willember: 
2,876 a ae cae — 206 1,172 | Dr. 391) Sie 
43,018 a ae a + 1,089 2,489 812 | Ni 
10,831 7,561| 6 ra + 1,428 28,645 4,862) 4 
1,039 or un ~~ |— 40 242 | Dr. 535 | Nil ordet 
6,680 | “s sa 3 - 842 719 | Dr. $79 | Ni hs 
2,232 sab a — . | NumDOS 
11,670 || 10,500} 5 + 149 52,755 | 16,897, 1h or 
2:520 | 2 - ~ 13,412 2,928 |Dr. 14.076 | Niumree 
52,176 i ° jos + 87 2,109 645 | Nil » Roth: 
62,282 x ri + 2,245 ms as aE Ni 
2,988 , 8, ‘il 
638 || ae — 109 899 | Dr. 245 | Nil 
sa'ses | sae | ; + 8,216 19,547 8,596 Ni 
11,445 | fee cad saceah _ at 13 Dr. 1,786 Ni | 
2,773 ae i os — 4,561 1,074 | Ni 
16,002 | 10,219) 5 | 1,500 | + 1s 46,271 - 11,354 3 é 
T. ML 
as a Sa ae * ais "228 | Dr. 2.492 | Ni 
5,379 ; }— 461 880 | Dr. 184) Ni 
162138 | | y 5309 10,058 mG 
| Ni 
| ’ ’ ’ | 
san 10,578 37,600 | 10 aad — 1,935 102.87 | 51,152) 10 
15,841 | ad 10498 % 2750 t<™ $ra3e | eos | 4 
8,410 1,332 4,312 | 10 ee ae 14,178) 5,632 10 
45, | a WSg10) 17) | + YS GE T9 | Masns Ih 
4, ° ’ 7 5 a . *| . 2 oe - 
| 
17, 4, 5,06 Z 2,139 111,987 10,081-| 14 
390,623 o1s.ens 2 a - T 20'460 phat | 301,757 Ni 
aerese | Rs GE) | ee || na | ee 
83,708 | 177,919| 45 a + 62,109 |} 767,962 | 316,441 4 
6,500 42,187 | 113 | 20,000 | + 19,907 |} 575,187 | 71,046 lit 
13,000 | 120,000 | 10 oe — 228 || 1,951,546 | 133,672 10 
vi 500 | 10 10,000 | + 23,540 || 851,812) 56,569 10 
, — 52,536 14,229; 4 
a> mnoo | — gone] goa) a 
4 ‘ + 7,901 51,496 | 26,537| $ 
24 + 555 21,428 7,887 | | 
11 =a + 9,417 || 416,417 | 136,154) ll 
3 5 + 2,096 56,695 | 22,851; 3 
5 1,000; + 731 30,948 14,627, 4 
2} a + 2,795 43,043 | 19,975 
10 5,000 | + 5,336 || 115,651{ 46,215 } 0 
e ” 
74 | 120,000 | + 4,603 || 255,625 | 152,499, 
10" 10,000 | + 5,666 || 137,715 10,419 . 
30 000 | + 4,716 || 190,731 20,892) * 
000; 4 20,000 | — 162 || 388,528) 36,425) 
10¢ | 15,000; + 731 45,707 45,707 | I 
20 | 175,000 | + 47,402 || 566,363 | 465,115 
14 ae + 1,634 35,497 27,896 | 
6,000 6 ale + 986 11,938 11,938 | : A 
10 ve + 12,993 1, 38,250 | 10 
4,900 | 7 7,000} + 804 || 158,559} 15,884, 
16} be 4+ 9,217 |} 104,412) = 11,538) 
1,200| 8 250; + __ 80 949 oe | ant 
, 10+ ay + 15,427 || 221,666 | 205,709 | 
ce ss + 4,449 42,53 5,650 | Ni 
7 25 8,707} + 643 98,677 38,184 | . 
250 | 125 4,595 | + 44 30,785 eo i 
10 4000} 977] 27°96 6,423 | It 
40 ve | 289,539 |] 2,126,771 | 745,329) 
we aa — 8,181 37,782 | Dr. 2.183 | Vy 
124] + 4,581 || 41,370 531 | 10 
10 ‘a + 2,898 30, 15,625 ; 
7 ae + 2,840 || 186,834 100,356 . 
30 “a8 + 2,060 31,903 11,481 z 
et + 1,294) 11,363 | Nil 
al + 65 14,493 | 12,7 5) 
t} s. | — 6,457] 14,753) 67,008) © 
7 1,000| + "360 ]} 32,025) 123) gy 
8} | 16,000| + 1,171 || 353,183; 2 ba | 0 f 
10 10,000 | — 2,932 17,054 | _16, att 
7 + 101,291 || 565,933} S148" | yp 
wt 20,000 | ~ 10,500 || 235.717 10.887 | J 
6 -» | +_1,525]] 15,591 15338 | Li) 
17} : + 16,550 83, "408 | § 
5 ‘is + 313 94,637 31, i 
.» | 40,000} — 5,708 || 211,992 | 58,476 | 
7,459 | 
1,420 4,484 613 | + 1,004 20,901 ian | 
155,689 '\ 17,661 51,514 9.005 | + 4.736 || 194,088 | __78,514 
(¢) Two years in respect of arrears to 31st March, 1939. . 
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“WDUTY-FREE CIGARETTES 
: 4H.M. FORCES OVERSEAS 





.M. Forces Overseas or H.M. Ships’ 
6d on Active Commission ” 





wid “THAT'S OUR NEW 
/ FACTORY DOWN -THERE — ALL 
S.OTHE. «INTERNAL PARTITIONS. 
DOORS, DESKS. LOCKERS AND 
| STORAGE BINS ARE STEEL BY 
@ Sankey-Shaldon 


OF COURSE” 





33 | Nils the largest mail-order cigarette manufacturers, Rothmans 
| \iibre exceptionally well equipped to send gift parcels to all 
1 Wiinyembers of the Forces overseas. High-grade blends, securely 
2 | NiMacked, at economical duty-free prices which include postage. 
35 NifMMAll orders are acknowledged by our Head Office, and parcels are 
6 | Nigugposted without delay. Ask at any Rothman shop for Duty- 
+ \ggeree Order Form containing full details, or send a postcard 
2 | Simo Rothmans Ltd. (Folio eT 16).5 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. 


‘3 LReylhman OF PALL MALL 


XK 
SOOO x) 
OD 


Your drinking water 


must be pure... 





a" @..Why should fuel econo- design and operation of STILL MALVERN WATER the 


| i my and efficiency be one plant. By maintaining = . eitt be 
. of the primary aims of enthusiastic fuel watching purest known water, can s 
10 industrialists in the post- system, and by studying the : : a 
0 oaakaaall Fuel Efficiency Bulleti supplied without restriction of 


| 0 . . 
| 6 A..F reasons. If Britain area throughout Great Britain. 
| ae - @.. What are Fuel Efficiency 


| 6 is to maintain her industrial . S iall ded by th 
i competitive . ie Bulletins? pecially recommen iy e 
a tion costs must be lowered. | Al. . They are pamphlets written medical profession because of its 
| 95 An important factor in by experts and issued free : ; 
g, et this end is by by the Ministry of Fuel and purity and freedom from mineral 
| 10 using and power with Power. They enumerate in . . Z 
Fe the highest ‘ble effi- cieeple torms many hun- content, it is supplied in sealed 
|i ciency. Secondly, British dreds of ways of saving bottles (extra large size.) No 
vs industry is based on coal, fuel, and give comprehen- 
| = and coal reserves are not sive suggestions for im- home should be without a supply 
YY unlimited. proving and adapting plant. 
| of Still Malvern Water, against 
4 
iy @..How can this be done? | @..How can Fuel Efficiency possible emergency. 
| 4 A....By making the effective wse Bulletins be obtained? 

of fi considera- ¥ ing to the Regional : : 
| a ie a on Ministry of Obtainable from all Wine 
| ~ layout of works, and the Fuel and Power. Merchants, Chemists and Grocers. 





ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
GAPITAL (PAID UP) - &3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches ana Agencies INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA : 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agensies 

off Service and 
axon Bank offers ei ee ae = ones 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on 


application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES li STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid-up Capital 

Reserve Fund 

Currency Reserve pee 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘enéer ‘the. Charter 


- £4,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
4,500,000 


£13,500,000 
Court of Directors: 


C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
PHILIP NESBITT TS. ea 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq 

Hon. GEOFFREY © arBas, C.M.G. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. DAVID J. ROBARTS 
EDMUND GODWARD, Esa. ARTHUR WHITWORTH 4 Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle re London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 
NEW SOUTH JOPRAE TAS EROMANIA’ SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
ASMANIA, and the DOMINION 


WESTERN AUSTRAL 
eof NEW ZEALAND 


The Bank offers facilities’ for the transaction ef every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 





aro tg 










Head Office: Branches throughow. 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
sre caas 


LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piceadiily Circus, S.W.1 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 








ree Manataiberer with mation ote distribution requires 
Man to take charge of their market research and statistical 
section. Applicants, who should have had previous experience of 
this type of work, should write, 2 ge ing. oh aa of of ‘heir qualifi- 


cations and salary yee Advg., 212a, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Wc. mone 





LL-ESTABLISHED Palestinian firm is interested in Sole 
Rae of U.K. Manufacturers for exports to Pales- 
tine and the Near East.—For culars please write to Gindel 
Bros., P.O.B. 198. Haifa, 
a 





VACANCY exists on the staff of Robson, Morrow and Com- 
pany for a first-class Chartered Accountant or equivalent, 
with wide industrial and executive experien who could be 
trained to instal and advise on modern ting and cost 
— cae ae Four-figure commencing salary and excellent 
Age not over 87.. Mark envelope ‘ Application.’’— 

Bend full full af Salt perceunats of education, qualifications and experience to 
and Company, 59 New Cavendish Street, London, 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... Dent. sete 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID... oo 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried Seite” 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... oa is 


$4,500,000 
vee £2,400,000 
£2,334,704 


£71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 


London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
16/18, PICCADILLY, w, 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 

@ 
London : 
; 29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, W.] 
London Directors : 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 
_ @ 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED . = 488,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID €£164,000,000 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE 


OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP AND TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMICS. 
The College proposes shortly to elect to an Official Fellowship 


and Tutorship in Econo: 

The initial tstipend « _— a be less than £600 per annum, to- 
gether with the — ogee and allowances, and is subject 
7 = gma of ted Superannuation Scheme for 

niversities 

Applications made on behalf of candidates who are abroad will 
be considered. The choice of the College will not be limited to 
those who apply; nor will it refuse to consider applications from 
those who are uncertain of their ability to take up the appoln 
ment immediately on election. Application. fo forms coed, 
tained from the Secretary to the Tutorial alen Col- 
lege, and should be returned to him on or = ist ist September 
1945, together with the names of three referees. Late entries 
from men serving abroad will be considered. 





THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate will shortly appoint an Assistant in Economics 1 
take up duty on ist October, 1945. The salary offered will be 4! 
f _ pa annum, and will be in tke first instance for 


es of testimonials, should reach 
er particulars may be obtained. 


M RICHARD H. HUNTER, Secretary. 


Applications, to: ther with co 
the undersigned ba fur 
not later than the Sist J 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Acting Head of the 
Gumbridge University Settlement; Camberwell, and Resides. 
tial Warden of the Community Centre to be established in the 
Settioment. Age on over 30—single or married. Salary not less than 


Applications from cand 
dates not not Immediately ay sralabie wfit be consid red.—Apply t 





USTRIAL REALIGNMENT: t Consultant » 
prepared to-act in an advisory or executive capacity wit at 
view to in solution of problems arising ou g 
Industrial Relations ning Schemes, Edu = toe 
Workers, Workers’ on, and Social and Industrial In ily 
confidential basis. "No ability or obligation in the, frst instance 
e 0 or on in 
is, of course, invol — o. 79. The Economist, Brettenham 


° * . 
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